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OOEAN-BORN: 
THE CRUISE OF THE CLUBS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE OCEAN-BORN. 
es \ THAT do you make it, Neil?” 
‘* Longitude 69°, 48’, 32!'; 


43°, 9/, 55”.” 
Neil Brandon, the captain of the steam- 


latitude, 




















yacht Ocean-Born, a young man of eighteen, 
was seated at a table in the forward cabin. He 
had just completed his calculations for lati- 
tude and longitude, and obtained the result 
announced to Berry Owen, the mate, who was 
at the wheel in the pilot-house, from which & 
door opened into the cabin. The captain was 
now working a parallel ruler on a chart of the 
eastern coast, spread out before him. 

‘¢ What’s the course?” asked the pilot. 

‘* Hold on a minute till I get the variation,” 
replied Neil Brandon. ‘I have itnow: north- 
north-east, half north.” 

‘*North-north-east, half north,” repeated 
Berry Owen, looking into the binnacle in 
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front of the wheel, and then shifting the helm 
to the course given out. 

‘* We have done first rate ; our last day’s run 
is two hundred and seventeen miles, which is 
an average of nine knots an hour,” added the 
captain. 

‘«That’s splendid, considering the heavy sea 
we have had. But where are we, any how, 
Neil?” 

“¢ Let’s see,” answered the young navigator, 
as he ran his dividers over the chart; ‘‘ Cape 
Elizabeth bears about north-west, twenty-eight 
sea miles; Bald Head, a little west of north, 
thirty miles; Manhegan Light, which we are 
running for, is about thirty-eight miles. We 
shall fetch it about half past four.” 

‘* Der dinner ist ready,” said a young man 
with a German face, who had been preparing 
the after end of the table for the noonday meal. 
‘*But I dinks der roast beef ist boiled zoo 
mooch.” 

‘* What makes you think so, Karl?” asked 
the captain, as he seated himself at the head 
of the table. 

‘¢ Because he looks so black as der gook his- 
self; and I dinks der bodadoes ist zoo rare.” 

‘* That is a matter of opinion on your part,” 
added the captain. 

‘© Was is dat?” asked Karl, rubbing his head, 
whereon the hair had been shaved down as 
close to the scalp as shears could do the job, 
though what was left of it stood up as straight 
as so many shoe-pegs. 

‘*A matter of opinion, I say.” 

‘* A blatter of inions? I brings all der blat- 
ters as der gook tells me zoo bring.” 

‘“*Did you call the engineer?” asked the 
captain. 

‘*No; I calls der captain.” 

** Call Gerald Roach.” 

“T calls him. But de inions?” 

**See here, Karl Schnaffer; you must not 
learn English of the cook: onions, not znzons.” 

‘* Onions,” repeated Karl, pronouncing the 
word very well.* 

‘“*T don’t want any onions; I seldom eat 
them, and never when I am going on shore 
within twenty-four hours.” 

‘* What for you says a blatter of onions?” 

‘*T didn’t say so. I said a matter of opin- 
ion,” laughed the captain. ‘‘ Call Gerald.” 

‘* A madder of obinion! I don’t know. I 
vill zee as der gook has any,” added Karl, 
shaking his head. 

‘* Go along! but call Gerald and Ben first.” 

Things appeared to be entirely democratic 
on board of the Ocean-Born, for Ben was the 
deck-hand. Presently he appeared, and soon 





after, Gerald Roach, the engineer, entered the 
cabin. 

‘¢ Der gook says he don’t petter hab no mad- 
der of obinion do-day,” said Karl, entering the 
cabin. ‘‘ He hab plenty in de ice-house; but he 
don’t dink he gooks none do-day.” 

‘ All right; we will have it for supper,” re- 
plied the captain. ‘‘ Sit down; eat your din- 
ner, Karl, and don’t wear out your brains with 
one effort.” 

Karl seated himself. Just at that moment 
the steam yacht rolled heavily, and the three 
ribs of roast beef slid out of the platter into 
the plate of Ben Lunder, the deck-hand: the 
guard on the edge of the table prevented it 
from going into his lap. 

“Tl thank you for that roast beef, Ben,” 
said Captain Brandon, who was flourishing 
the carving-knife and steel; ‘‘ that is, if you 
don’t want it all yourself.” 

‘I’m hungry, captain; and this piece is no 
more than a pattern for me,” replied Ben, 
thrusting his fork into the beef to keep it from 
jumping into his lap. ‘‘ However, I can’t eat 
it whole, and you may cut it up.” 

The deck-hand returned the ribs to the plat- 
ter, and the captain proceeded to carve it. 
Contrary to the prediction of Karl, the red 
juices flowed from it, and the slices came off 
rare and tempting. 

‘¢T hope we shall be able to fill you up, Ben, 
before we return to Philadelphia,” said the 
captain. 

‘*T don’t think you will, for this life on the 
rolling deep makes a vacuum in my stomach 
faster than I can fill it. By the way, Neil, the 
perfection of the art of carving in New York 
is to cut roast beef as thin as tissue paper. 
Don’t be too artistic. Half an inch thick for 
hungry fellows is about the gauge,” continued 
Ben. ‘‘ Creation! how this tub rolls!” 

‘¢ Don’t you call the Ocean-Born a tub, Ben: 
it’s a personal insult,” interposed the captain. 

‘*T take it all back; but she makes the soap- 
suds fly like a squall in the wash-house on 
Monday morning,” added Ben, as a cloud of 
spray dashed in at the open door of the cabin. 

‘Shut that weather door, Ben,” said Cap- 
tain Brandon. 

The deck-hand rushed to the lee door, which 
happened to be behind him. 

‘“* Not that!” exclaimed the captain; ‘‘ that 
isn’t the weather door.” 

‘¢ The weather door! I don’t know w’ether 
that’s the weather door or not; but it’s pretty 
rough weather out of either door.” 

‘¢ The port door; the door on the port side.” 

‘¢ Exactly so; but you told me this very iden- 
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tical door was the weather door yesterday ; and 
things are not what they seem,” pleaded Ben. 

‘* But the wind was south-east yesterday.” 

‘¢ Writ in sand are all nautical terms,” added 
the deck-hand, as he closed the port door: 
‘*one day a word means one thing, the next 
day quite a different thing. I shall never 
learn.” 

For a time silence pervaded, for the business 
of the moment was all-absorbing; but after a 
time, when Ben had devoured three slices of 
beef, used up four potatoes, and gnawed as 
many ears of green corn, even he began to 
manifest a sense of weariness. 

‘* Captain Brandon, I regret that I can do 
no more,” said he. ‘‘ My will is strong, but 
the flesh is weak.” 

‘* Do you refer to the flesh you have eaten, 
Ben?” asked the captain. 

‘*No; to my body corporate, which is too 
full for utterance.” 

‘In union there is strength; and, having 
united so many potatoes, slices of beef, slices 
of bread, and ears of corn within that body 
corporate, it ought to be strong.” 

‘*Then my strength is weakness, for I can 
eat no more. I am aweary, Captain Brandon. 
The Ocean-Born rolls fearfully, and thus in- 
terferes with my laziness. Shall we ever cease 
to roll? I lie down in the sun, and the briny 
waves roll over me. I lie down in my downy 
bunk in the forecastle, and I roll out on the 
floor. I went out on the mainto’-gallant bob- 
stay this morning, to adjust the mizzen royal 
jib-topsail downhaul, drenching my skysail 
boom, and putting out both of my dead-eyes. 
Shall we ever cease to roll, captain?” 

‘*¢ Are you seasick, Ben?” 

‘* After that dinner?” laughed the engineer. 

‘¢ Not seasick; no, not seasick; but the roll- 
ing interferes with my animal comfort, my 
dolce far niente. Can’t you make her go 
along smoothly, great commander of the 
Ocean-Born?” 

‘*Perhaps I can: i'll try, Ben. But I don’t 
think she rolls as heavily as she did at daylight 
this morning.” 

‘* At daylight this morning! Can I ever for- 
get it? AsI lay in my downy bunk, thinking 
of the weary hours that must elapse before 
breakfast time, now bumping against the bunk- 
board, now against the side of the gallant 
steamer, I suddenly found myself sprawling 
upon my stomach on the ceiling of the fore- 
castle. Can you explain that, Mr. Command- 
er of the Ocean-Born?” 

‘**T cannot.” 

‘* Inversion, in rhetoric, is a trick by which 





. 
the spouter makes the argument of an oppo- 
nent tell on his side. My opponent was the 
stormy ocean. But ina moment more I was 
right side up; that’s when I shifted the argu- 
ment to my side.” 

‘* What do you mean, Ben?” 

‘* Only that the steamer rolled clear over, 
just as my dog does when I tell him to do it.” 

‘* Very good, Mr. Lunder!” exclaimed the 
engineer. 

‘* Don’t you believe it? I found a kink in 
the mainto’-gallant quarter-deck which can be 
explained in no other way. The backto’-gal- 
lant mainstay had a twist in it, and the mizzen 
royal smoke-stack was crusted with salt enough 
to pickle a whole crew of fresh-water sailors. 
O, I know she rolled clear over! Besides, my 
trousers were fearfully mixed when I turned 
out, or rolled out, for the starboard leg was in 
the larboard trousers-leg, and the larboard leg 
in the starboard trousers-leg. In other, but less 
classic, terms, they were on hind side afore. 
Shall we ever cease to roll, Grand Mogul of 
the Ocean-Born?” 

‘‘In the cabin, there!” shouted Berry Owen 
from the pilot-house; ‘‘I beg to remind you 
that I haven’t had my dinner yet; and it’s two 
bells in the afternoon watch.” 

‘*That’s the way to putit! Two bells in the 
afternoon watch! I wonder what time it is! 
One o’clock. And I hope by fourteen bells in 
the evening watch this gallant steamer will 
cease to roll,” added Ben, as he consulted his 
watch. 

‘It’s too bad to keep Berry waiting so long 
for his dinner,” said the captain. 

‘* Better he than I. Shall I take the wheel?” 
asked Ben. 

‘* Take the wheel! 
with it?’ 

‘“¢Get up a revolution.” 

‘¢T am afraid you would roll her over again, 
and get your trousers snarled up once more. 
No, Ben; go below, and turn in.” 

‘*Turn over, you mean.” 

Captain Brandon hastened to the wheel- 
house to relieve Berry Owen. } 

‘* North-north-east, half north,” said Berry, 
as he relinquished the helm. 

‘‘ North-north-east, half north,” repeated 
Neil, as he took the wheel. 

The roast beef had been sent to the galley 
to be kept hot, as soon as the first course at 
the captain’s dinner was finished. It was now 
returned, with fresh supplies of vegetables, for 
the mate’s dinner, as it was called; and Martin 
Roach, the fireman, relieved at the engine by 
his brother, dined with him. The yacht con- 
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tinued to roll very heavily, and Ben Lunder 
could find no rest. He sat down in the pilot- 
house; he lay down in the cabin; he stretched 
himself on the hurricane deck; he leaned 
against the foremast, for the yacht was schoon- 
er-rigged; he spread himself out on the divan 
in the after-cabin; but still he rolled over, was 
jerked off his feet, pitched into the scuppers, 
and tumbled off his resting-place. The water 
washed the deck, and half drowned him. In 
the forecastle, the dashing sea, beating against 
the bow and side of the vessel, made a noise 
like the machinery of a cotton factory. When 
he had finished his dinner, the mate returned 
to the pilot-house. 

‘*All hands on deck!” shouted Captain 
Brandon. ‘‘ We will try to take some of the 
roll out of her.” 

‘**T am a believer in that doctrine; but I 
don’t see how it can be done,” added Ben. 

** On deck, and I’ll show you,” replied Neil. 

All hands, except the mate and the engineer, 
mounted the hurricane deck, where the wind 
was fresh enough to take them off their feet. 

** Off with the stops of the foresail!” con- 
tinued the captain. 

‘*The stops! Here am I, captain; but I stop 
to be told what the stops are,” said Ben, jam- 
ming his hat down over his eyes, to prevent it 
from being carried away by the fresh breeze. 

But the stops were all removed before Ben 
could learn what they were. The sheet was 
made ready. 

‘* Now, stand by the sheet, Ben,” continued 
the captain. 

‘¢ That’s just what I’m doing,” replied the 
deck-hand. 

‘** Catch hold of it!” 

Ben seized the sail. 

‘¢ That isn’t the sheet, you lubber! ” shouted 
Neil. 

‘*T should say not. It’s a pretty rough sheet, 
and I shouldn’t care to sleep between a couple 
of such sheets.” 

‘¢ This rope is the sheet,” added the captain, 
laying hold of it himself. 

‘* Worse and worse! A rope sheet! 
despair.” 

‘* Man the halyards!” 

‘* Which — the foreto’-mizzen or the mainto’- 
backstay halyards?” 

‘* Here you are, Ben!” called Martin Roach. 

‘* Here I am, but Iam unmanned, and don’t 
know how to man the halyards.” 

‘© You take the throat with Karl, and I will 
take the peak.” 

‘¢ Shall I take Karl by the throat?” 

‘*No; take this rope, which is the throat- 


I’m in 





| halyard,” explained Martin, as he put the line 


into the hands of Ben and Karl. 

‘“T can pull die ropes so vell as never vas, 
said Karl. 

‘*Heave ahead, my hearty, then. This is 
the throat-halyard : choke him!” shouted Ben. 

‘* Steady!” cried the captain. 

‘* Steady as a judge: haven’t drank a drop 
to-day,” said Ben. 

The wind was on the beam, and very fresh, 
and, of course, it was quite impossible to hoist 
and trim the sail, while the steamer was going 
ahead full speed on this course. 

‘¢ Ben, ask Berry t6 luff her up,” shouted Neil. 

‘What, ho! In the pilot-house! Berry 
Owen!” yelled the deck-hand. 

‘*On deck!” replied the mate, looking out 
through the low windows upon the hurricane 
deck. 

‘“‘ Stuff her up!” screamed Ben; and the 
noise of the threshing sail compelled him to 
speak loud enough to be heard above it. 

‘¢ Stuff her up?” queried Berry. 

‘No, no; luff her up,” added Martin 
Roach. 

‘‘ Luff! I thought he said stuff her up; and 
nothing is too strange to be done at sea,” 
laughed Ben. 

The pilot put his helm down, and presently 
the steamer pointed her nose into the wind’s 
eye. 

‘* Now, lively on your halyards!” said Neil, 
and, no longer needed at the sheet, he took 
hold with the deck-hand and steward. The 
sail was set, and the captain seized the sheet 
again, catching a turn over the cleat. 

‘¢ Ben, ask Berry to lay her course again,” 
said he. 

‘‘ Belay your horse again, Mr. Owen! ” said 
Ben to the mate. 

‘“¢ What?” asked the puzzled helmsman. 

‘¢ Belay your horse. I don’t know what it 
means; but that’s what the captain says,” 
added Ben, stooping down at the after windows 
of the pilot-house. ‘‘I suppose you are to 
hitch the animal, and give him his oats.” 

‘¢T don’t understand you,” answered Berry, 
impatiently. 

‘© O, well, if you don’t, I give up the conun- 
drum.” 

‘¢ Lay her course!” cried the captain. 

‘¢ Lay her course! I understand that,” said 
the helmsman. 

As the steamer fell off, Neil trimmed the fore- 
sail, and then belayed the sheet. The main- 
sail was set by the same process. The steamer 
heeled well over under the influence of the 
fresh breeze, and her motion was much stead- 
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ier than before. Karl went below to wash the 
dishes; Ben stretched himself on the lee divan 
in the forward cabin, and the captain remained 
on deck to watch the sails. The Ocean-Born 
tore through the water at a furious rate, the 
sails adding two or three knots to her speed. 

Suddenly, as the captain was looking up to 
windward, a little cloud of smoke rose, appar- 
ently from the water, and an instant later the 
sound of a gun came to his ears. 

‘* What was that, Berry?” he asked, going 
to the pilot-house. 

‘*A gun; but I see no vessel in that direc- 
tion.” : 

‘¢ What can it be?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘¢ Pass up my glass, if you please.” 

The spy-glass was handed up through the 
window, and Neil proceeded to make a minute 
examination of the surface of the ocean. The 
steamer had been out of sight of land all day, 
though it was now about time, if the calcula- 
tions made were correct, to make out Seguin 
Light to the northward. While Neil was en- 
gaged in his survey, another puff of smoke, 
followed by the report of a gun, guided his ex- 
amination, and he discovered something white. 
The gun was fired several times. 

‘¢Do you make it out, Neil?” asked Berry. 

‘¢T see something white on the water. There 
is no mast or sail; but it must be a boat. 
Somebody has been blown off from the shore,” 
replied the captain. 

‘¢ Somebody in distress — isn’t it?” 

‘*T suppose so; though I don’t see how a 
boat without a mast should happen to have 
on board a gun big enough to make all that 
noise. There’s another gun. They are not 
firing for the fun of it.” 

‘¢ She must be in distress, whatever it is.” 

‘*There goes a signal—a red cloth on a 
pole,” continued the captain, taking another 
look with his glass. 

«* We must run down to her,” said Berry. 

** Certainly; but she is dead to windward 
of us, and we must take in sail. Send all 
hands on deck!” 

It was an easier job to take in the fore and 
main sails than it had been to set them. The 
course of the steamer was changed, and the 
firing on board of the stranger ceased. 

‘* What’s the matter now, high and mighty 
commander of the Ocean-Born?” asked Ben, 
when the sails were secured, for thus far he 
had had no time to ask questions. 

‘* There’s a boat in distress directly ahead 
of us, Ben,” replied Neil. ‘ Didn’t you hear 
the guns she fired?” 








‘““Not a gun: I was fast asleep in the for- 
ward cabin, digesting my dinner, which I 
found to be a heavier operation than usual 
to-day.” 

‘*T should think you would, after the quan- 
tity of beef and green corn you ate.” 

‘¢ But who is in distress, captain?” 

**T don’t know: I haven’t been introduced 
to him or them yet.” 

‘* Are they really in distress?” 

‘Tf they are not, they ought to be sunk for 
compelling us to go out of ourcourse. I think 
it must be some boat blown off by the fresh 
breeze.” 

‘* How delightful!” exclaimed Ben. ‘A real 
vessel or boat in distress, shooting cannon on 
the boundless ocean! What a sensation! I 
shall write a nautical romance when I return 
to Philadelphia, full of bobstays, jib-booms, 
and fo’peaks. A young lady shall be rescued 
from the awful wreck, hoisted into the steamer 
by the foreto’-backstay, and all that sort of 
thing. I shall buy a ton of salt to pickle the 
romance in.” 

‘*T can see her now without the glass,” said 
the captain. 

‘* Do you see the lady, young and pretty?” 

‘© No; but I see that she is not a row-boat, 
as I supposed. She is a yacht of thirty feet or 
so long. Her masts have been carried away, 
and she is rolling in the trough of the sea. If 
there is any heroine on board of her, she must 
be seasick in the cabin, and not quite in a sit- 
uation to take her place on your pages.” 

The Ocean-Born continued to approach the 
stranger until she could be clearly made out, 
as she rose on the heavy waves. 

‘¢ She is a dismasted sloop. There are four 
young fellows on her deck,” said Captain Bran- 
don. 

‘¢ What a cheerful sight the steamer must be 
to them! ” added Ben. 

‘* As true as you live, Ben, there is a lady on 
board of her!” exclaimed Neil. 

‘“‘T knew it! She is clinging to the main- 
to’-gallant hatchway — isn’t she?” 

‘¢ There’s another lady.” 

‘‘Two! That spoils the romance, and I 
give it up.” 

In a few moments more the steamer was 
within hailing distance of the wreck. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DISMASTED SLOOP. 


OF course no one knows better than the wri- 
ter, that within hailing distance of the Ocean- 
Born is a dismasted sloop, on board of which 











































































are at least-two ladies and three or four young 
men. Certainly it would be gallant, courte- 
ous, polite, and even humane, to rescue those 
unhappy voyagers, especially the ladies, with- 
out a moment’s delay; yet as they have en- 
dured the hardships and braved the perils of 
their present situation for several hours, -I am 
of the opinion that they can stand ita little 
longer, while I give my readers, to whom I 
am under still greater obligations to be cour- 
teous, polite, and humane, some needed infor- 
mation in regard to the steam yacht and 
those on board of her, who have been talk- 
ing and acting through a whole chapter with- 
out a proper introduction. 

There were seven of them on board of the 
Ocean-Born. © Undoubtedly the captain, Neil 
Brandon, was the “‘ greatest toad in the pud- 
dle,” though I have already intimated that the 
social relations of the ship's company were 
very democratic. He was a young man of 
eighteen, the only son of a poor widow who 
was worth just half a million of dollars, yield- 
ing her an income of exactly thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year. It is necessary that these 
figures should be accurately stated, in order 
to render it probable that the son could own a 
share in a steam yacht of thirty-eight and 
twenty-six hundredths tons, old measurement, 
and be able to pay a portion of the expenses 
of running her. Steam yachts like the Ocean- 
Born are expensive luxuries; but it must be 
admitted that the expense of keeping one, 
when equally divided among four persons, is 
only one fourth as much as when the whole is 
paid by a single individual. Without stopping 
to demonstrate this proposition, I will content 
myself by adding that the captain’s share of 
the expenses was comparatively light. 

I can only give the current information, at 
this stage of the story, in regard to Madam 
Brandon, the mother of the captain, without 
vouching for its correctness. Everybody in 
the vicinity of her residence knew that her 
husband had made his fortune by the rise of 
land. Grandfather Brandon had owned a farm 
in what is now, but was not then, the city of 
Philadelphia. He left it to his three sons, 
two of whom made haste to sell their portions 
for the most they could get, and then made 
haste to spend the money they obtained for it 
in eating, drinking, and riotous living, so 
that they died and filled drunkards’ graves. 
Neal Brandon, the oldest son, did not sell his 
fifty acres, and did not indulge in riotous liv- 
ing. He was a seafaring man, and he thought 
that after he had become tired of voyaging on 
the ocean from clime to clime, he might wish 
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to settle down upon the old place, and end his 
days on the farm. The house and barn of his 
father were on his land, and he leased his 
estate for more than enough to pay the taxes 
and all other expenses. 

He had gone to sea before the mast when 
he was eighteen, and when he was thirty he 
was mate of an East Indiaman, with the hope 
and expectation of soon becoming her com- 
mander; but, according to the current story, 
he had suddenly become disgusted with the 
sea, and abandoned his calling before he had 
reached the summit of his ambition. When 
he became mate of the ship, he married a 
woman of French descent in New Orleans. 
She sailed with him to Liverpool, and thence 
to the East Indies, as a passenger. He left 
her in Hong Kong, while he made a voyage 
to San Francisco, and she again sailed with 
him for New York. On the voyage their only 
child, Neil, was born. His mother often called 
him her Ocean-Born, and when the boy was 
old enough to understand it, he rather liked 
the name. The ship went to New Orleans 
from New York, and took a cargo of cotton 
for Liverpool. After this voyage, the mate 
expected to be the captain of the vessel; but 
for some reason which Madam Brandon did 
not very clearly explain, even to her son, he 
left the ship at Hong Kong, and came home 
as a passenger. 

When the boy was four years old, Neil Bran- 
don took up his residence on his farm near 
Philadelphia. The city was pushing its way 
out in the country. Great avenues were cut 
through his farm, and Neil sold all his land 
for twenty-five cents a foot, except the lot on 
which his house stood. It is true that he was 
vexed, a year later, to see the same land sold 
for double, triple, and quadruple the price he 
had received. Houses were erected all around 
him, and finally he sold the old homestead 
lot, to become the site of achurch. After he 
had bought another lot, and built a substan- 
tial residence upon it, he found that he had 
invested just half a million dollars in bonds, 
mortgages, and other securities. When he 
had moved into his new house, he was taken 
sick. The doctors told him he might live a 
month, and he might live a year, but the end 
was near. He made his will, leaving all his 
property to his wife, now not more than 
thirty years old. People thought, after Neil 
Brandon was dead, that this was a very strange 
will, for Madam Brandon might marry again, 
and even deprive the son of any portion of 
his father’s wealth. But when the boy was 
eighteen, she had not married again, though 
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CLEARING THE BROKEN SPAR. 


even at forty-two she was a good-looking 
woman; and it was said that she had made a 
will, giving all her fortune to the boy. 

Madam Brandon was not a well-educated 
and accomplished woman. She even admitted 
that her parents were poor, and that she had 
been a servant before she was married. But 
she was a lady of good common sense, and 
she took care that her boy should have every 
advantage which the educational institutions 
of the country afforded. 
she considered it, Neil began to manifest an 
inclination for a seafaring life. When he 
was a dozen years old, he ‘‘ took to boats ” as 
a duck takes to the water. The neighbors said 
he had inherited his father’s taste for the sea. 
At sixteen he sailed a boat like an old yacht- 
man; but Madam Brandon kept him to his 
studies with great tact. She gave him a boat 
for his leisure hours and vacations, but she 
insisted that his lessons should be learned. 
His friend and nautical companion was Berry 
Owen, the son of a rich merchant; and they 
spent weeks together in sailing up and down 
the Delaware, and even far out to sea, in the 
Niobe, a sloop of five tons, which they owned 
in common. 

While thus engaged in yachting, they made 
the acquaintance of Gerald and Martin Roach, 
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two of the sons of a wealthy and enterprising 
machinist, who built the largest and finest 
steam engines and other machinery in the 
country. They sailed together, and became 
fast friends. Off Cape May, in a calm, one 
day, they talked about a steam yacht, and 
what a glorious plaything it would be. In 
one they could defy a calm, which was the 
abomination of enthusiastic sailors and yacht- 
men. In another year the dream was realized. 
Mr. Roach had been experimenting in iron 
vessels, and had built the hull of the yacht. 
Neil’s mother and Berry Owen’s father to- 
gether agreed to pay one half of the expense 
of the vessel, and she was completed. Be- 
cause they liked the name, and because the 
idea had been first talked about on the ocean, 
they called her the Ocean-Born. 

Gerald and Martin Roach were both learn- 
ing their father’s business, and both of them 
had worked on the hull and engine of the 
yacht. Gerald was nineteen, and ‘‘ knew an 
engine all to pieces,” as Neil expressed it to 
his mother, when she spoke of the peril of 
playing with so dangerous a motor as steam. 
He was competent to make the designs and 
build an engine, and certainly he was able to 
run one, and make all needed repairs upon it. 
Martin, though two years younger, was not 
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much less accomplished, and had actually 
constructed a little engine, which he had at- 
tached to the steam-heating apparatus in his 
father’s house. Both of these boys worked 
three hours in the machine shop every day, 
besides attending to their studies in school. 
They had their holidays and vacations, like 
other boys, which were employed in the 
steam yacht, till the ice closed the river. Neil 
said nothing more about going to sea, and 
Madam Brandon was entirely satisfied. She 
gladly paid her son’s share of the expenses 
of the vessel. 

During the first year of their experience, 
the ship’s company of the Ocean-Born, as 
the young men called themselves, seldom 
went beyond the Capes at the mouth of the 
Delaware, though on the long vacation they 
made a voyage around Cape Charles, and to 
the head of Chesapeake Bay. Neil and Berry 
were studying navigation at school, and they 
often invited their instructors to make excur- 
sions with them, in order to obtain the prac- 
tical application of the science. Both of them 
could take observations with the instruments, 
and work out the problems to obtain the lat- 
itude and longitude. They were deeply inter- 
ested in the study, and once at least every 
day, when on board of the yacht, they worked 


out the ship’s position, wherever they were. 
They had a record of the precise latitude and 
longitude of scores of points on the river and 


bay, taken for the sake of the practice. All 
the young men were zealous students, and 
during the first year, at least, the pilot-house 
and engine-room were places for study. When 
they went up the Chesapeake, it was necessa- 
ry to employ a pilot, and they procured a very 
intelligent shipmaster, who voluntarily be- 
came their instructor. 

For a month before the long vacation, the 
second year, an extended voyage was discussed. 
‘The Ocean-Born had proved herself to be a 
thorough sea-going vessel. The boys had 
been out in her at sea in a gale of wind, and 
knew precisely what she would do. Finally 
it was agreed that the trip should be to the 
coast of Maine, including a run up the Penob- 
scot River, and a visit to Mount Desert, going 
in. at Newport on the way. The yacht was 
coaled and provisioned for the voyage. 

Ordinarily the four owners sailed the Ocean- 
Born alone, though, as may well be supposed, 
there were plenty of volunteers to assist on 
board, even in the most menial capacities. It 
‘was necessary to have a cook for a long cruise, 
for Mr. Roach and Madam Brandon insisted 
that the boys should not depend upon amateur 
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efforts for their diet. Peter Blossom, a col- 
ored man, and a first-rate cook, was engaged ; 
and he was the only hired man on board. 
Neil Brandon was the captain, because he was 
believed to be the best sailor. Berry Owen 
was the mate, though practically the two 
young men performed the same duties. On 
short cruises, one of them had to.act as deck- 
hand, when there was any work for one, as 
in anchoring, getting under way, and mak- 
ing a landing. Gerald Roach was nominally 
the engineer, and Martin the fireman; but at 
sea one of them would tend the fire and take 
charge of the engine. While Neil and Berry 
took turns at the wheel, Gerald and Martin 
spelled each other at the engine. They kept 
the regular nautical watches in both depart- 
ments. 

Karl Schnaffer was the nephew of a rich Ger- 
man merchant, who had been in the country 
but a short time. He lived next door to Mrs. 
Brandon, and Neil was much interested in 
him. He was still struggling with the diffi- 
culties of the English language. He was the 
captain’s friend, and acted as cabin steward. 
Ben Lunder was a former schoolmate of Berry 
Owen, but was now a sophomore in Colum- 
bia College, in New York. Ben had never 
been far out at sea. He knew very little about 
nautical matters, and he affected to know still 
less. Both he and Karl made a great deal of 
fun on board, and sedate as Gerald Roach 
generally was, he could not help laughing at 
the follies and blunders of Ben, the deck-hand, 
and Karl, the cabin steward. 

The Ocean-Born had been to Newport, and 
was now on her voyage to the Penobscot. 
On the day before we introduced her to the 
reader, the wind had been south-east, with 
heavy rains. Early in the morning the breeze 
had swung around to the north-west, and it 
had blown very fresh all day. 

The yacht was eighty-six feet long, and 
eighteen feet beam. Her ‘house on deck” 
was fifty feet long. The forward and after 
cabins were each fifteen feet long. Connected 
with the forward cabin were two large state- 
rooms, occupied by Neil and Berry. Abaft 
the engine-room were two more, one of which 
was used by the Roaches, who preferred to 
room together. In the forecastle, which was 
of good size, light, and well ventilated, were 
eight berths, in which good beds were made 
up for the use of any party who might be on 
board. Indeed, this forecastle was fitted up 
and furnished quite as well as the forward 
cabin, which was the mess-room of the offi- 
cers. The after-cabin was quite elegant, and 
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was seldom opened, except when ladies were 
on board. The galley, where Peter Blossom 
presided, was fitted up with every convenience 
a cook could expect to find on board a vessel. 
In the hold, under the main deck, were the 
engine, boiler, and coal-bunkers. The ice- 
house was in the run, reached by a scuttle in 
the quarter-deck, and it was well filled with 
beef, mutton, poultry, fish, and other sub- 
stantials. 


Before the Ocean-Born came within hailing 
distance of the dismasted yacht, Neil Bran- 
don had made up his mind in regard to the 
character of the yacht. Two ladies had showed 
their heads above the slide of the companion- 
way. It was evident that a pleasure party was 
on board of the yacht, that her mast had been 
carried away, and, thus disabled, she had been 
blown off the coast. 

‘“‘How now, captain of the Ocean-Born? 
What shall I do?” asked Ben Lunder, as the 
steamer approached the wreck. 

‘Do nothing, Ben, but keep still, if you 
can,” replied Neil. 

‘¢T will try to keep still; but I’m afraid it’s 
quite impossible.” 

‘‘ Ring your speed-bell, Berry,” continued 
the captain, as the yacht approached still near- 
er to the dismasted craft. 

The speed of the steamer decreased; but in 
a few moments she was near enough to the 
wreck to heave a line on board. 

‘Steamer, ahoy!” shouted some one on 
board of the sloop. 

‘¢ On board the sloop!” replied Neil. ‘* What 
shall we do for you?” 

‘* Can you tow us in?” 

‘* Ay, ay. Where were you bound?” 

‘¢ To Belfast.” 

‘¢ All right! -We are bound up the Penob- 
scot. Shall I take you off?” 

‘*No— thank you. We are all right.” 

‘¢ Stand by to catch a line! ” continued Neil. 
— ‘*Now, Berry, run across her bow, and stop 
her when our stern is up with her bowsprit.” 

The gong in the engine-room sounded, and 
the steamer went ahead slowly, rolling heavily 
in the sea. 

‘** Ring one bell! ” shouted the captain. 

‘*One bell,” replied Berry, in the pilot-house ; 
and the boat stopped. 

Neil had coiled up a heave-line, which he 
tossed on the forecastle of the sloop, where it 
was caught, and secured to her cable-rope. 
Ben helped the captain haul it in, and it was 
made fast to a heavy iron ring below the rail 
of the steamer. 
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** All ready! Go ahead!” shouted the 
spokesman on board the sloop. 

‘* Ring one bell,” added Neil. — “‘ Start her 
very slowly, Gerald,” to the engineer, at the 
door of whose room he stopped. 

In the heavy sea there was some danger of 
swamping the ‘ tow,” if the work was not 
properly done. The hawser tightened and 
strained; and, as the steamer went ahead, a 
large wave rolled over the bow of the sloop. 

‘¢ Stop her, Gerald!” said the captain, still 
standing at the door of the engine-room. — 
‘¢ On board the sloop!” 

‘¢ The steamer!” replied some one from the 
yacht. 

‘¢ Give her more hawser! 

“cc Ay, ay 1” 

‘*Make fast; about double the length you 
had before.” 

‘* All right! Go ahead!” 

‘¢ Start her slowly, Gerald,” said the captain. 

With a longer line the sloop towed better, 
but she rolled badly in the trough of the sea. 

‘¢ Ring the speed-bell, Berry,” said the cap- 
tain, when he had observed the tow for a 
time. 

The Ocean-Born went ahead at full speed; 
but the sloop seemed to work very well, roll- 
ing no worse than before. 

‘* Where are the heroines, captain?” asked 
Ben. 

‘*In the cabin of the sloop. They have 
closed up the companion-way to keep the sea 
out,” answered Neil. 

‘* But aren’t we going to transfer them to 
the stormy hatchway of the Ocean-Born?” 

**T think not.” 

‘< Don’t we rescue them, and all that sort of 
thing?” 

‘“‘That’s just what we are doing.” 

‘* But don’t we rig out the foreto’ thingum- 
bob, and h’ist in the main-royal what-you-call- 
it? In other words, don’t we get out the miz- 
zen starboard life-boat, and wrench those fair 
beings from the embrace of the heaving bil- 
lows?” 

‘“* No, we don’t,” laughed the captain. ‘‘ We 
tow the sloop into Belfast: that’s all we do at 
present.” 

‘¢ Those waves are wet,” added Ben, shaking 
his head. 

‘¢ Rather moist; and for that reason I should 
advise those ladies, if I were permitted to speak 
to them, to keep out of them, and out of the 
way of them.” 

‘‘ There isn’t any romance in towing that 
dismasted hulk over the stormy sea. Can’t 
you give me an opportunity to do a big thing, 


Slack off!” 
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and place the fair strangers under everlasting 
obligations to me?” 

‘** Can’t accommodate you just now; but you 
may crawl on that tow-line to the sloop, and 
then, if you can persuade one of the ladies to 
jump overboard, you may go in after her.” 

‘* But that’s dangerous.” 

‘* Slightly.” 

‘“*Can’t we get out the mizzento’-quarter- 
boat, and bring them on board?” 

‘‘I think they will not care to get into a 
boat while it is jumping about. Let them alone, 
Ben, and we will drag them into smooth water 
before dark.” 

‘¢ But we don’t know who or what they are. 
Have you the name of the sloop?” 

‘*T have not; but I can afford to wait.” 

** You are knocking all the romance out of 
the thing.” 

‘* There is none in it to knock out. The 
people on board of the slcop are a party who 
went out to sail; the mas‘ of the yacht went 
by the board, and they could not get back to 
the place they started from. That’s the whole 
of it.” 

‘* But didn’t the fellow say he wanted to go 
to Belfast?” 

‘You are right, Ben, for once. Let us be 
patient, and we shall know all about the mat- 
ter in a few hours.” 

‘*It is terrible to be within ten fathoms of 
two ladies, without knowing whether they are 
pretty or not,” added Ben, with a very long 
face. ‘I should like to show them what a 
glorious deck-hand can do in the way of mak- 
ing himself agreeable.” 

‘You shall have the chance before dark.” 

Ben went to sleep in the forward cabin, and 
for three hours more the Ocean-Born tugged 
away at the tow astern of her, her speed con- 
siderably diminished by the added work re- 
quired of herengine. At four o’clock Captain 
Brandon relieved the mate at the wheel. For 
the last two hours, at this time, Manhegin 
Light had been in plain sight. The island on 
which it is located is of considerable size, and 
rather high. At five the steamer came up 
with it. On the shelf in front of the captain, 
‘*Blunt’s Coast Pilot” lay open at page 242. 
Neil had read up the matter relating to the 
island, and he decided to go to the southward 
of it. Heran the yacht near enough to the 
shore to throw a biscuit upon it; and here the 
water was as smooth as far up the river. Grad- 
ually slowing down, he stopped the boat, so 
that the sloop should not run into her. 

‘* Hullo, Ben! Beara hand here!” shouted 
the captain. 
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‘‘What’s broken?” demanded Ben, spring- 
ing to his feet. 

‘‘ Your slumbers. We will lower a boat, and 
board the sloop now,” replied Neil. 

One of the quarter-boats, which were swung 
in on the davits, high enough to allow any one 
to pass under them, was dropped into the water. 
Ben and the captain pulled tqthe sloop. 


CHAPTER III. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO THE SEA FOAM. 


Brrore the quarter-boat of the Ocean-Born 
could reach the sloop, all on board of the lat- 
ter had come on deck. It was a day in August, 
but the north-west wind rendered the weather 
quite cool at sea, though the sun, even at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, was warm under the 
lee of the high island. The boat came along- 
side the sloop, and Neil Brandon stepped on 
board of her, followed by Ben Lunder. Both 
of the Philadelphians touched their caps po- 
litely, and bowed to the ladies, of whom there 
now appeared to be three, instead of two, all 
of them still in their teens. 

‘*T beg your pardon, ladies and gentlemen, 
but may I speak to the captain of this yacht?” 
said Neil. 

‘¢ Captain Ned Patterdale,” said one of the 
young men, introducing another, who stepped 
forward. 

‘““The yacht belongs to me, and I am in 
charge of her,” said Ned Patterdale, bowing. 

‘¢Captain Brandon, commander of the steam- 
yacht Ocean-Born, of Philadelphia,” interposed 
Ben, introducing his friend. 

‘¢ Captain Brandon, I am glad to know you,” 
added Ned, extending his hand. ‘I may say 
I am particularly glad to know you, under 
present circumstances.” 

‘‘ And I heartily reciprocate the sentiment,” 
said Neil, shaking hands with the captain of 
the sloop. ‘‘ What yacht is this?” 

‘The Sea Foam, of and for Belfast.” 

‘*'You have been unfortunate.” 

‘¢ Very unfortunate; and this fact enables us 
to appreciate your kindness.” 

‘¢ Nothing can afford me so much pleasure 
as to assist the unfortunate,” said Neil, glan- 
cing at the rest of the party. 

‘‘ Captain Brandon, allow me to introduce 
my party,” added Ned, as he turned to the la- 
dies, who were all bundled up in shawls and 
water-proofs. ‘‘ This is my sister, Miss Nellie 
Patterdale.” 

Captain Brandon took off his cap, and 
bowed low. 

‘¢ Miss Minnie Darling; and I may add that 
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she is the president of the Dorcas Boat Club,” 
added Ned. 

Neil properly represented Philadelphia gal- 
lantry. 

‘* Miss Kate Bilder, boat-leader of the Lily 
Club.” 

The captain did honor to the teaching of his 
Philadelphia dancing-master, who had years 
before instructed him how to bow gracefully 
toalady. Mr. Ben Lunder was introduced in 
like manner to the ladies. 

‘‘Captain Brandon, Mr. Ramsay, better 
known among us as Don John, of the firm of 
Ramsay & Son, boat-builders;” and the cap- 
tain and Ben shook hands with him. ‘Don 
John is the builder of the Sea Foam.” 

‘* And the maker of that unfortunate mast 
that went by the board,” laughed Don John. 

‘¢ But I shall prove by and by that it was 
not the fault of the spar or its maker, that it 
failed us in a trying moment,” interposed Ned, 
who then presented the rest of the party — 
Prince Willingood, Morris Hollinghead, and 
Dick Adams. 

‘*Captain Patterdale, I did not come on 
board to draw out your thanks, or even to grat- 
ify my own curiosity in regard to the yacht 
or her party, continued Neil, ‘‘ but simply to 
invite you on board of the steamer, where I 
think you can all be better accommodated, 
but especially the ladies. Allow me to place 
my after-cabin at their disposal.” 

‘*Thank you, captain; and in their behalf I 
shall accept the invitation,” replied Ned; ‘‘ for 
they have been tossed about since six o’clock 
this morning, and more than one wave has 
broken into the cabin where they were. They 
are all cold and wet.” 

‘‘ Ocean-Born, ahoy!” shouted Neil. 

‘¢ On board the sloop! ” replied Berry Owen. 

‘¢ Back her alongside! ” added Neil. 

“* Ay, ay, captain.” 

‘¢ What steamer is that, captain? ”asked Ned. 

‘*The Ocean-Born, of Philadelphia,” an- 
swered Neil; ‘‘ and she is entirely at your ser- 
vice. I hope you will all come on board, for 
it is fifty miles to Belfast, if my reckoning is 
correct.” 

‘* Thanks: we shall be happy to accept your 
kind invitations, though it will be necessary 
for one of us to remain on board to steer.” 

‘* But we will now lash the Sea Foam along- 
side the steamer, so that you can pass from 
one vessel to the other without difficulty. I 
take it we shall have smoother water now,” 
added Neil. 

** Yes; we shall be under the lee of the land,” 
replied Ned. 
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‘*T shall need a pilot for the bay, for I know 
nothing at all about it.” 

‘“*We can furnish you just five pilots for 
these waters, for all of us are perfectly at home 
in the bay.” 

‘*T prefer one pilot to five,” laughed Neil. 

‘Then Don John is your man.” 

‘*T am at your service,” said the boat-builder, 
as the Ocean-Born came alongside the Sea 
Foam. 

The three young ladies were shivering with 
the cold, for, before they could be induced to 
allow themselves to be shut up in the cabin, 
they had been wet through. A fire had been 
made in the stove in the cook-room, forward, 
of the Sea Foam; but the sea had carried away 
the piece of funnel above the deck, and the 
water rolled through the hole into the stove, 
putting out the fire and filling the cabin with 
smoke and gas. Morris Hollinghead, who was 
the cook for the cruise, had been unable to 
practise his vocation for the want of a fire; and 
the bill of fare for breakfast and dinner had been 
‘‘ hard tack ” and cheese, with cold water. The 
‘* soft tack” and other stores had been washed 
with salt water. 

Neil and Ben politely assisted the ladies on 
board of the steamer, and conducted them to 
the after-cabin. The blinds had been opened, 
and steam let into the heating apparatus, so 
that the cabin was already warmed to eighty 
degrees. 

‘*What a magnificent cabin!” exclaimed 
Minnie Darling, as she entered it. 

“This is the ladies’ cabin, and we seldom 
open it except when we have ladies on board. 
Here is a state-room, with two berths and a 
divan,” continued Neil, opening the door of 
the room. ‘‘ No one will enter the after-cabin 
except upon your invitation, ladies.” 

‘*Isn’t it elegant! ” ejaculated Kate Bilder. 

‘* And as warm as toast!” added Nellie Pat- 
terdale. 

‘¢ When it is too warm, you can turn this 
little wheel in the radiator. I will leave you 
now. We shall have supper in about an hour 
in the forward cabin. Shall I close the blinds 
before I go?” 

‘* Thank you: do so, if you please.” 

The captain closed the blinds, and retired, 
shutting the door behind him. The young 
ladies were as private and as comfortable as 
they would have been in their own houses; or 
they would have been if they could have 
changed their wet clothing for dry. 

The fenders were put over the side,.and the 
Sea Foam was securely lashed to the steamer; 
and, after the boat had been hoisted up and 
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swung in, the Ocean-Born went ahead. Though 
the young men from the Sea Foam were wet, 
they were used to it, and did not mind the 
cold. They looked over the steamer with in- 
terest, and then dried themselves off in the 
fire-room. 

Neil had instructed Peter Blossom, the cook, 
to get up the best supper he could for the party; 
and Mr. Blossom was doing his ‘ level best” 
under these orders. The forward cabin had 
been heated, and the captain and Ben were 
entertaining their guests there, except Dick 
Adams, who was at the helm of the sloop. 

‘*T could not make out what you were for a 
long time after I heard the gun you fired,” said 
Neil, alluding to the events of the day. ‘I 
saw no mast or sail, and I could not under- 
stand how a row-boat happened to have a gun 
on board big enough to make so much noise.” 

‘*The Sea Foam belongs to the Belfast 
Yacht Club, and most of the craft have the 
regulation gun on board,” Ned Patterdale ex- 
plained. 

‘¢ But how happened you to lose your stick?” 

‘Tt was no fault of the stick, I assure you,” 
added Ned, glanciig at Don John. ‘ The Sea 
Foam broke adrift the other day, and ran into 
the bridge above the city. She struck it be- 
tween the piles, and took all the strain on her 
mast, and broke it half off just above the deck. 
I had an iron band put on it, and the ship- 
smith said it was stronger than before.” 

‘¢- You were off on a long cruise; that is, a 
long one with ladies on board, with no better 
accommodations than you had for them,” sug- 
gested Neil. 

‘* The run from Belfast to Portland is about 
a hundred miles. When I went down, we sailed 
at four o’clock in the morning, and arrived at 
six in the evening — fourteen hours. My fa- 
ther is a member of the Portland Yacht Club, 
and, as what is mine belongs to him, he en- 
tered the Sea Foam for the regatta which took 
place yesterday afternoon. My sister and the 
other girls wanted to see the race, and we were 
glad to have them go with us, for I was sure 
we could make the run, with a decent breeze, 
between sun and sun; and we did. The girls 
staid at my uncle’s house in Portland the two 
nights, and saw the race from a steamer.” 

‘¢ What luck had you?” inquired Neil. 

‘‘The wind was rather light yesterday for 
the Sea Foam, which is a heavy-weather boat; 
but we took the second prize in our class. 
That was better than we expected in that breeze ; 
so we were all satisfied. We were the first in 
of our class, but lost the first prize on allow- 
ances. I turned out at four o’clock this morn- 
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ing, and finding that a smashing breeze was 
blowing, I did not get the girls on board till 
six o’clock, for I thought I could make the run 
in twelve hours or less. We had the wind 
free; and having girls on board, I puta single 
reef in the mainsail. When we were clear of 
the islands, the wind piped fresher and fresher. 
About eight o’clock, when we were twenty 
miles out, I began to think about putting 
another reef in the mainsail. I asked Don 
John to take a look at the mast, and he started 
todo so. Just then a heavy flaw came, and 
before he could get out of the standing-room, 
snap went the mast. It dropped over the side, 
and hung to the stump by the splinters, held 
by the jib-stay shrouds and sheets. The yacht 
heeled over to leeward, so that the girls 
screamed, and I was afraid she would fill, for 
the companion-way was open, and the fore- 
hatch not fastened.” 

‘¢- You were in a tight place.” 

‘S We were. I wanted to save the sail, if I 
could; but Don John cut away the mast with 
a hatchet, and we cleared away the wreck as 
well and quickly as we could. The jib-stay 
parted at the mast-head, so that we saved the 
jib. The sloop righted then; but she rolled 
terribly in the trough of the sea, as she drifted 
rapidly to leeward. The girls were awfully 
frightened, though they are braver than girls 
generally are on the water. We tried to keep 
her head up to the sea with the oars, but with- 
out success. Don John then tried to rig a jury- 
mast, by lashing the two oars together. We 
got it up, and bent the jib on the boat-hook as 
a yard. We had hardly set the sail, when the 
jury-mast snapped. About this time we made 
out your steamer with the glass. We fired 
three guns before you put about and headed 
for us.” 

‘* We had to take in sail; but I headed for 
you as soon as I made you out,” added Neil. 

‘¢T know you did; and you could not have 
heard the first guns we fired. We were happy 
when we saw the steamer headed for us, as 
you may well believe.” 

‘¢* And I was happy to think I could help 
you.” 

‘¢-You have a sailor’s heart, Captain Bran- 
don; and I hope you will remain some time at 
Belfast,” added Ned. ‘‘ We shall do all we 
can to make your stay pleasant.” 

‘“‘Thank you; but I am going up the Pe- 
nobscot as far as Bangor. I intended to stop 
at all the principal towns, for we have a month 
of vacation before us.” 

‘*The Yacht Club and the Dorcas Club have 
planned an excursion up the river, and we 
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should be glad to go with you; but of course 
we can’t beat up stream with your steamer.” 

‘¢ How many yachts are going?” 

‘¢ Only six have agreed to do so.” 

‘‘Then I can tow you up. But pray what is 
the Dorcas Club? I don’t quite understand 
that,” said Neil. 

‘‘ The Dorcas Benevolent Society is an as- 
sociation of twenty-five young ladies, who sew 
for, and otherwise help, the poor and needy 
of our city,” continued Ned. ‘‘They have 
done a great deal of good that no one else 
would have thought of doing. When they 
took a fancy for rowing, some of the wealthy 
men of the city, including Don John here —” 

‘‘T am not one of the wealthy men of the 
city,” interposed the boat-builder. 

‘¢ But you gave the Dorcas Club a boat.” 

‘*One I had built during the leisure of a 
winter, when I had nothing else to do.” 

‘¢Don John gave a boat, Mr. Jones gave a 
boat, and others gave money to buy boats. 
Now the Dorcas Club have five four-oar boats, 
in which they do the most graceful rowing you 
ever saw.” 

‘‘ We must stop two weeks in Belfast,” said 
Ben Lunder, rubbing. his hands. ‘ Young 
lady boat-clubs! The honey-pots are upset 
upon us by this fortunate adventure! Bless 


you, Captain Patterdale, for carrying away the 


fore-skysail-mast of your royal yacht! Twen- 
ty-five young ladies in boats!” 

All hands laughed heartily at this sally. 
The topic was changed, much against Ben’s 
wishes, for the guests wanted to know more 
about the Ocean-Born and those who sailed 
her. Nearly all we have given the reader was 
imparted to them on this subject. 

‘* Der subber ist ready! ” shouted Karl, when 
he had brought in all the dishes from the 
galley. , 

‘* Twenty-five young ladies, in five boats!” 
exclaimed Ben; ‘‘ rowing gracefully! smiling 
sweetly! Who ever heard of such a thing? 
Shade of the stu’n-sail-boom! I bathe my 

. Weary spirit in sweet visions of the future!” 

‘* Miss Bilder is the leader of the Lily,” add- 
ed Ned. 

‘* Builder of sweet castles in the air!” 

‘* Der subber ist ready!” shouted Karl, im- 
patiently. ‘*I dinks you don’t petter dalk all 
night, ven der shickens must get gold. I goes 
to der door der gabin, and dells der ladies 
der subber ist ready. I guess you don’t petter 
stay here ven dey must stop in der gabin. Dey 
don’t go dill you gomes for dem.” 

‘‘Right, Karl!” and Neil, Ned, and Ben 

went for them. 
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They were escorted to the forward cabin. 
Karl, with some assistance from Mr. Peter 
Blossom, the artist of the galley, had set the 
table in the most elegant manner. The cook 
was not satisfied to remain in the galley after 
he had cooked the supper; and, putting 
on a clean white jacket, had come into the 
cabin, ostensibly to wait on the table, but 
really to witness and enjoy his triumph. 

The bill of fare included broiled chickens, 
beefsteak, mutton chops, with toast, muffins, 
lady-cake, ladies’ fingers, and other nice things 
especially prepared for the ladies. Peter had 
done his best, as he was instructed to do, and 
the effect was immense. The guests were duly 
and properly astonished at the variety and el- 
egance of the table. 

‘* You live like nabobs,” said Ned Patterdale, 
who was seated on Neil’s left, while Nellie was. 
on his right. 

‘*It would be acting a lie to pretend that we 
make such a spread as this at every meal,” 
laughed Neil. ‘‘ Mr. Peter Blossom, our cook, 
who has the most profound respect for the la- 
dies, got up his bill of fare for this great oc- 
casion. Shall I give you some broiled chicken, 
Miss Patterdale?” 

‘* If you please,” replied she. 

‘*Miss Minnie, darling,” said Ben Lunder, 
who was seated opposite the president of the 
Dorcas Club, ‘‘ may I—” 

‘*Now, Mr. Lunder,” interposed Minnie, 
blushing, ‘‘ I wish to say that you are perpe-. 
trating a very old and a very stale joke. Iam 
the victim of my name; but I banish every gen- 
tleman from my presence who presumes to put 
a comma between my first and last name.” 

‘*Good Neptune, whose son I am! I will 
banish every comma from my speech!” ex- 
claimed Ben, amid the laughter of all the 
company. 

‘¢ May I be allowed to ask your name, Mr. 
Lunder? ” continued Minnie. 

“ Certainly: Benjamin Lunder.” 

‘* Precisely so: B. Lunder,” laughed the 
president of the Dorcas Club. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
will not object to banishing the period, which, 
doubtless, you use in writing your name, and 
changing the capital L into asmallone. How 
will it read then?” 

‘¢B—lunder, Blunder,” added Ben, rubbing 
his head. 

‘* Which describes your case exactly, Mr. 
Lunder.” 

‘* Good!” shouted the captain; and the oth- 
ers applauded the hit. 

‘¢T think I will not banish the period,” add- 
ed Ben, ruefully, ‘‘ only the comma.” 
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and place the fair strangers under everlasting 
obligations to me?” 

“ Can't accommodate you just now; but you 
may crawl on that tow-line to the sloop, and 
then, if you can persuade one of the ladies to 
jump overboard, you may go in after her.” 

* But that’s dangerous.” 

* Slightly.” 

“Can't we get out the mizzento’-quarter- 
boat, and bring them on board?” 

“I think they will not care to get into a 
boat while it is jumping about. Let them alone, 
Ben, and we will drag them into smooth water 
before dark.” 

** But we don’t know who or what they are. 
Have you the name of the sloop?” 

“IT have not; but I can afford to wait.” 

** You are knocking all the romance out of 
the thing.” 

“ There is none in it to knock out. The 
people on board of the sicop are a party who 
went out to sail; the mas: of the yacht went 
by the board, and they could not get back to 
the place they started from. That's the whole 
of it.” 

‘* But didn’t the fellow say he wanted to go 
to Belfast?” 

** You are right, Ben, for once. Let us be 
patient, and we shall know all about the mat- 
ter in a few hours.” 

‘** It is terrible to be within ten fathoms of 
two ladies, without knowing whether they are 
pretty or not,” added Ben, with a very long 
face. ‘I should like to show them what a 
glorious deck-hand can do in the way of mak- 
ing himself agreeable.” 

‘** You shall have the chance before dark.” 

Ben went to sleep in the forward cabin, and 
for three hours more the Ocean-Born tugged 
away at the tow astern of her, her speed con- 
siderably diminished by the added work re- 

dof herengine. At four o’clock Captain 
ndon relieved the mate at the wheel. For 
the last two hours, at this time, Manhegin 
Light had been in plain sight. The island on 
which it is located is of considerable size, and 
rather high. At five the steamer came up 
with it. On the shelf in front of the captain, 
‘*Blunt’s Coast Pilot” lay open at page 242. 
Neil had read up the matter relating to the 
island, and he decided to go to the southward 
of it. Heran the yacht near enough to the 
shore to throw a biscuit upon it; and here the 
water was as smooth as far up theriver. Grad- 
ually slowing down, he stopped the boat, so 
that the sloop should not run into her. 

‘‘ Hullo, Ben! Beara hand here!” shouted 

the captain. 
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“« What’s broken?” demanded Ben, spring- 
ing to his feet. 

*“* Your slumbers. We wiil lower a boat, and 
board the sloop now,” replied Neil. 

One of the quarter-boats, which were swung 
in on the davits, high enough to allow any one 
to pass under them, was dropped into the water. 
Ben and the captain pulled ta the sloop. 


CHAPTER Ill. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO THE SEA FOAM. 


Berore the quarter-boat of the Ocean-Born 
could reach the sloop, all on board of the lat- 
ter had come on deck. It was a day in August, 
but the north-west wind rendered the weather 
quite cool at sea, though the sun, even at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, was warm under the 
lee of the high island. The boat came along- 
side the sloop, and Neil Brandon stepped on 
board of her, followed by Ben Lunder. Both 
of the Philadelphians touched their caps po- 
litely, and bowed to the ladies, of whom there 
now to be three, instead of two, all 


of them still in their teens. 

“I beg your pardon, ladies and gentlemen, 
but may I speak to the captain of this yacht?” 
said Neil. 

‘Captain Ned Patterdale,” said one of the 


young men, introducing another, who stepped 
forward. 

“‘The yacht belongs to me, and I am in 
charge of her,” said Ned Patterdale, bowing. 

‘‘Captain Brandon, commander of the steam- 
yacht Ocean-Born, of Philadelphia,” interposed 
Ben, introducing his friend. 

‘¢ Captain Brandon, I am glad to know you,” 
added Ned, extending his hand. ‘I may say 
I am particuiarly glad to know you, under 
present circumstances.” 

‘‘ And I heartily reciprocate the sentiment,” 
said Neil, shaking hands.with the captain of 
the sloop. ‘‘ What yacht is this?” 

*¢ The Sea Foam, of and for Belfast.” 

** You have been unfortunate.” 

‘¢ Very unfortunate; and this fact enables us 
to appreciate your kindness.” 

‘‘ Nothing can afford me so much pleasure 
as to assist the unfortunate,” said Neil, glan- 
cing at the rest of the party. 

‘‘ Captain Brandon, allow me to introduce 
my party,” added Ned, as he turned to the la- 
dies, who were all bundled up in shawls and 
water-proofs. ‘‘ This is my sister, Miss Nellie 
Patterdale.” 

Captain Brandon took off his cap, and 
bowed low. 

‘*‘ Miss Minnie Darling; and I may add that 
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she is the president of the Dorcas Boat Club,” 
added Ned. 

Neil properly represented Philadelphia gal- 
lantry. 

“* Miss Kate Bilder, boat-leader of the Lily 
Club.” 

The captain did honor to the teaching of his 
Philadelphia dancing-master, who had years 
before instructed him how to bow gracefully 
toa lady. Mr. Ben Launder was introduced in 
like manner to the ladies. 

“Captain Brandon, Mr. Rameay, better 
known among us as Don John, of the firm of 
Rameay & Son, boat-builders; ~ and the cap- 
tain and Ben shook hands with him. “ Don 
John is the builder of the Sea Foam.” 

“ And the maker of that unfortunate mast 
that went by the board,” laughed Don John. 

“ But I shall prove by and by that it was 
not the fault of the cpar or ite maker, that it 
failed us in a trying moment,” interposed Ned, 
who then presented the rest of the party — 
Prince Willingood, Morris Hollinghead, and 
Dick Adams. 

“Captain Patterdale, I did not come on 
board to draw out your thanks, or even to grat- 
ify my own curiosity in regard to the yacht 
or her party, continued Neil, “‘ but simply to 
invite you on board of the steamer, where I 
think you can all be better accommodated, 
but especially the ladies. Allow me to place 
my after-cabin at their disposal.” 

‘Thank you, captain; and in their behalf I 
shall accept the invitation,” replied Ned; ‘‘ for 
they have been tossed about since six o’clock 
this morning, and more than one wave has 
broken into the cabin where they were. They 
are all cold and wet.” 

‘* Ocean-Born, ahoy!” shouted Neil. 

‘¢ On board the sloop!” replied Berry Owen. 

‘* Back her alongside! ” added Neil. 

‘* Ay, ay, captain.” 

‘¢ What steamer is that, captain ? ”asked Ned. 

‘*The Ocean-Born, of Philadelphia,” an- 
swered Neil; ‘‘ and she is entirely at your ser- 
vice. I hope you will all come on board, for 
it is fifty miles to Belfast, if my reckoning is 
correct.” 

‘* Thanks: we shall be happy to accept your 
kind invitations, though it will be necessary 
for one of us to remain on board to steer.” 

‘* But we will now lash the Sea Foam along- 
side the steamer, so that you can pass from 
one vessel to the other without difficulty. I 
take it we shall have smoother water now,” 
added Neil. 

‘© Yes; we shall be under the lee of the land,” 
replied Ned. 
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“I shali need a pilot for the bay, for 1 know 
nothing at all about it.” 

“We can furnish you just five pilots for 
these waters, for all of us are perfectly at home 
in the bay.” 

“ I prefer one pilot to five,” laughed Neil. 

“ Then Don John ix your man.” 

“ Lam at your service,” said the boat-bulider, 
as the Ocean-Born came alongside the Sea 
Foam. 

The three young ladies were shivering with 
the cold, for, before they could be induced to 
allow themselves to be shut up in the cabin, 
they had been wet through. A fire had been 
made in the stove in the cook-room, forward, 
of the Sea Foam; but the sea had carried away 
the piece of funnel abowe the deck, and the 
water rolled through the hole into the stove, 
putting out the fire and filling the cabin with 
smoke and gas. Morris Hollinghead, who was 
the cook for the cruise, had been unable to 
practise his vocation for the want of a fire; and 
the bill of fare for breakfast and dinner had been 
“* hard tack " and cheese, with cold water. The 
“ soft tack” and other stores had been washed 
with salt water. 

Neil and Ben politely assisted the ladies on 
board of the steamer, and conducted them to 
the after-cabin. The blinds had been opened, 
and steam let into the heating apparatus, so 
that the cabin was already warmed to eighty 
degrees. 

‘*What a magnificent cabin!” exclaimed 
Minnie Darling, as she entered it. 

‘This is the ladies’ cabin, and we seldom 
open it except when we have ladies on board. 
Here is a state-room, with two berths and a 
divan,” continued Neil, opening the door of 
the room. ‘ No one will enter the after-cabin 
except upon your invitation, ladies.” 

“‘Isn’t it elegant! ” ejaculated Kate Bilder. 

‘¢ And as warm as toast!” added Nellie Pat- 
terdale. 

‘When it is too warm, you can turn this 
little wheel in the radiator. I will leave you 
now. We shall have supper in about an hour 
in the forward cabin. Shall I close the blinds 
before I go?” 

‘* Thank you: do so, if you please.” 

The captain closed the blinds, and retired, 
shutting the door behind him. The young 
ladies were as private and as comfortable as 
they would have been in their own houses; or 
they would have been if they could have 
changed their wet clothing for dry. 

The fenders were put over the side,.and the 
Sea Foam was securely lashed to the steamer; 
and, after the boat had been hoisted up and 
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swung in, the Ocean-Born went ahead. Though 
the young men from the Sea Foam were wet, 
they were used to it, and did not mind the 
cold. They looked over the steamer with in- 
terest, and then dried themselves off in the 
fire-room. 

Neil had instructed Peter Blossom, the cook, 
to get up the best supper he could for the party ; 
and Mr. Blossom was doing his ‘level best” 
under these orders. The forward cabin had 
been heated, and the captain and Ben were 
entertaining their guests there, except Dick 
Adams, who was at the helm of the sloop. 

‘*T could not make out what you were for a 
long time after I heard the gun you fired,” said 
Neil, alluding to the events of the day. ‘I 
saw no mast or sail, and I could not under- 
stand how a row-boat happened to have a gun 
on board big enough to make so much noise.” 

‘*The Sea Foam belongs to the Belfast 
Yacht Club, and most of the craft have the 
regulation gun on board,” Ned Patterdale ex- 
plained. 

‘¢ But how happened you to lose your stick?” 

‘Tt was no fault of the stick, I assure you,” 
added Ned, glancing at Don John. ‘‘ The Sea 
Foam broke adrift the other day, and ran into 
the bridge above the city. She struck it be- 
tween the piles, and took all the strain on her 
mast, and broke it half off just above the deck. 
I had an iron band put on it, and the ship- 
smith said it was stronger than before.” 

‘*- You were off on a long cruise; that is, a 
long one with ladies on board, with no better 
accommodations than you had for them,” sug- 
gested Neil. 

‘‘ The run from Belfast to Portland is about 
a hundred miles. When I went down, we sailed 
at four o’clock in the morning, and arrived at 
six in the evening — fourteen hours. My fa- 
ther is a member of the Portland Yacht Club, 
and, as what is mine belongs to him, he en- 
tered the Sea Foam for the regatta which took 
place yesterday afternoon. My sister and the 
other girls wanted to see the race, and we were 
glad to have them go with us, for I was sure 
we could make the run, with a decent breeze, 
between sun and sun; and we did. The girls 
staid at my uncle’s house in Portland the two 
nights, and saw the race from a steamer.” 

‘* What luck had you?” inquired Neil. 

‘‘The wind was rather light yesterday for 
the Sea Foam, which is a heavy-weather boat; 
but we took the second prize in our class. 
That was better than we expected in that breeze; 
so we were all satisfied. We were the first in 
of our class, but lost the first prize on allow- 
ances. I turned out at four o’clock this morn- 





ing, and finding that a smashing breeze was 
blowing, I did not get the girls on board till 
six o’clock, for I thought I could make the run 
in twelve hours or less. We had the wind 
free; and having girls on board, I puta single 
reef in the mainsail. When we were clear of 
the islands, the wind piped fresher and fresher. 
About eight o’clock, when we were twenty 
miles out, I began to think about putting 
another reef in the mainsail. I asked Don 
John to take a look at the mast, and he started 
todo so. Just then a heavy flaw came, and 
before he could get out of the standing-room, 
snap went the mast. It dropped over the side, 
and hung to the stump by the splinters, held 
by the jib-stay shrouds and sheets. The yacht 
heeled over to leeward, so that the girls 
screamed, and I was afraid she would fill, for 
the companion-way was open, and the fore- 
hatch not fastened.” 

‘¢ You were in a tight place.” 

‘© We were. I wanted to save the sail, if I 
could; but Don John cut away the mast with 
a hatchet, and we cleared away the wreck as 
well and quickly as we could. The jib-stay 
parted at the mast-head, so that we saved the 
jib. The sloop righted then; but she rolled 
terribly in the trough of the sea, as she drifted 
rapidly to leeward. The girls were awfully 
frightened, though they are braver than girls 
generally are on the water. We tried to keep 
her head up to the sea with the oars, but with- 
out success. Don John then tried to rig a jury- 
mast, by lashing the two oars together. We 
got it up, and bent the jib on the boat-hook as 
a yard. We had hardly set the sail, when the 
jury-mast snapped. About this time we made 
out your steamer with the glass. We fired 
three guns before you put about and headed 
for us.” 

‘s We had to take in sail; but I headed for 
you as soon as I made you out,” added Neil. 

‘¢T know you did; and you could not have 
heard the first guns we fired. We were happy 
when we saw the steamer headed for us, as 
you may well believe.” 

‘* And I was happy to think I could help 
you.” 

‘¢ You have a sailor’s heart, Captain Bran- 
don; and I hope you will remain some time at 
Belfast,” added Ned. ‘‘ We shall do all we: 
can to make your stay pleasant.” 

‘Thank you; but I am going up the Pe- 
nobscot as far as Bangor. I intended to stop 
at all the principal towns, for we have a month 
of vacation before us.” 

‘* The Yacht Club and the Dorcas Club have 
planned an excursion up the river, and we 
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should be glad to go with you; but of course 
we can’t beat up stream with your steamer.” 

‘¢ How many yachts are going?” 

‘¢ Only six have agreed to do so.” 

‘“‘Then I can tow you up. But pray what is 
the Dorcas Club? I don’t quite understand 
that,” said Neil. 

‘‘The Dorcas Benevolent Society is an as- 
sociation of twenty-five young ladies, who sew 
for, and otherwise help, the poor and needy 
of our city,” continued Ned. ‘They have 
done a great deal of good that no one else 
would have thought of doing. When they 
took a fancy for rowing, some of the wealthy 
men of the city, including Don John here —” 

‘“‘T am not one of the wealthy men of the 
city,” interposed the boat-builder. 

‘¢ But you gave the Dorcas Club a boat.” 

‘“‘One I had built during the leisure of a 
winter, when I had nothing else to do.” 

‘*Don John gave a boat, Mr. Jones gave a 
boat, and others gave money to buy boats. 
Now the Dorcas Club have five four-oar boats, 
in which they do the most graceful rowing you 
ever saw.” 

‘‘ We must stop two weeks in Belfast,” said 
Ben Lunder, rubbing his hands. ‘ Young 
lady boat-clubs! The honey-pots are upset 
upon us by this fortunate adventure! Bless 


you, Captain Patterdale, for carrying away the 


fore-skysail-mast of your royal yacht! Twen- 
ty-five young ladies in boats!” 

All hands laughed heartily at this sally. 
The topic was changed, much against Ben’s 
wishes, for the guests wanted to know more 
about the Ocean-Born and those who sailed 
her. Nearly all we have given the reader was 
imparted to them on this subject. 

‘* Der subber ist ready! ” shouted Karl, when 
he had brought in all the dishes from the 
galley. > 

‘* Twenty-five young ladies, in five boats!” 
exclaimed Ben; ‘‘ rowing gracefully! smiling 
sweetly! Who ever heard of such a thing? 
Shade of the stu’n-sail-boom! I bathe my 

, Weary spirit in sweet visions of the future!” 

‘*Miss Bilder is the leader of the Lily,” add- 
ed Ned. 

‘* Builder of sweet castles in the air!” 

‘* Der subber ist ready!” shouted Karl, im- 
patiently. ‘‘I dinks you don’t petter dalk all 
night, ven der shickens must get gold. I goes 
to der door der gabin, and dells der ladies 
der subber ist ready. I guess you don’t petter 
stay here ven dey must stop in der gabin. Dey 
don’t go dill you gomes for dem.” 

“Right, Karl!” and Neil, Ned, and. Ben 
went for them. 
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They were escorted to the forward cabin. 
Karl, with some assistance from Mr. Peter 
Blossom, the artist of the galley, had set the 
table in the most elegant manner. The cook 
was not satisfied to remain in the galley after 
he had cooked the supper; and, putting 
on a clean white jacket, had come into the 
cabin, ostensibly to wait on the table, but. 
really to witness and enjoy his triumph. 

The bill of fare included broiled chickens, 
beefsteak, mutton chops, with toast, muffins, 
lady-cake, ladies’ fingers, and other nice things. 
especially prepared for the ladies. Peter had 
done his best, as he was instructed to do, and 
the effect was immense. The guests were duly 
and properly astonished at the variety and el- 
egance of the table. 

‘* You live like nabobs,” said Ned Patterdale, 
who was seated on Neil’s left, while Nellie was. 
on his right. 

‘*Tt would be acting a lie to pretend that we 
make such a spread as this at every meal,” 
laughed Neil. ‘‘ Mr. Peter Blossom, our cook, 
who has the most profound respect for the la- 
dies, got up his bill of fare for this great oc- 
casion. Shall I give you some broiled chicken, 
Miss Patterdale?” 

‘* If you please,” replied she. 

‘Miss Minnie, darling,” said Ben Lunder, 
who was seated opposite the president of the 
Dorcas Club, ‘‘ may I—” 

‘*Now, Mr. Lunder,” interposed Minnie, 
blushing, ‘‘ I wish to say that you are perpe- 
trating a very old and a very stale joke. Iam 
the victim of my name; but I banish every gen- 
tleman from my presence who presumes to put 
a comma between my first and last name.” 

‘*Good Neptune, whose son I am! I will 
banish every comma from my speech!” ex- 
claimed Ben, amid the laughter of all the 
company. 

‘* May I be allowed to ask your name, Mr. 
Lunder?” continued Minnie. 

* Certainly: Benjamin Lunder.” 

‘* Precisely so: B. Lunder,” laughed the 
president of the Dorcas Club. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
will not object to banishing the period, which, 
doubtless, you use in writing your name, and 
changing the capital L into asmallone. How 
will it read then?” ; 

‘¢B—lunder, Blunder,” added Ben, rubbing 
his head. 

‘Which describes your case exactly, Mr. 
Lunder.” 

‘¢ Good!” shouted the captain; and the oth- 
ers applauded the hit. 

‘¢T think I will not banish the period,” add- 
ed Ben, ruefully, ‘‘ only the comma.” 
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**T guess you don’t petter say noding more,” 
said Karl. --- ‘‘ Do you dinks you don’t petter 
have some shickens, Miss Tarling?” 

*¢ Thank you, Mr. Schnaffer. On the contra- 
ry, I think I will have some, but not more than 
one,” laughed Minnie. ‘‘I suppose you area 
sailor, Mr. Lunder.” 

**O, yes, yes; I’m a sailor; salt as a red her- 
ring,” replied Ben. ‘‘ But it has taken a whole 
week to pickle me.” 

‘* Then you enjoy the sea?” 

‘*O, very much: I take to it as a duck to a 
mud-puddle. I have a sort of intuitive knowl- 
edge of things salt and nautical. The high 
and mighty captain of the Ocean-Born reposes 
the most implicit confidence in my marine 
judgment and skill. Why, I had not been on 
board two minutes before he sent me out on 
the mainto’-gallant spanker-boom, to take a 
double reef in the fore-royal bobstay!” 

‘¢ What a treasure you must be! I hope the 
captain appreciates you.” 

‘*O, he does! And he has the grace to ac- 
knowledge that he could not get along without 
me. The Ocean-Born would have gone to the 
bottom in this cruise if I had not been on 
board. Why, only this morning, when the 
wind was blowing blue blazes, the captain was 
blowing up all hands, and the engineer was 
blowing off steam—” — 

‘* See here, Ben! that is hardly fair,” said 
the captain, shaking his head. ‘‘ You are giv- 


ing these ladies, whose good opinion I value |. 


more than life, the impression that I am a 
scold; that I blow up the hands; whereas I 
never do anything of the sort. I never blow 
up the crew.” 

‘*T grant the fact.” 

**-You said I was blowing up all hands.” 

**'You have spoiled my figure of speech,” 
replied Ben, solemnly. 

**T haven’t blown off steam to-day,” added 
Gerald Roach. 

‘* All right; I stand corrected,” answered 
Ben. ‘‘MayI trouble you for the starboard 
side-bone of a chicken, wing-and-wing, cap- 
tain?” 

‘*-You were about to tell us what you did 
only this morning, Mr. Lunder,” interposed 
Minnie. 

‘* True, I was; but my figure of speech was 
scuttled, wrecked, foundered, run ashore, dis- 
masted, just to accommodate a few insig- 
nificant facts; and what can a fellow do with- 
out his little figure of speech?” replied Ben, 
blankly. 

‘**T don’t know that I ever heard a fib called a 





figure of speech before; but go on, Ben,” said 
the captain. 

‘¢ Very likely you will pick me up again, if 
Ido. Iwas trying to show the necessity of 
having a thorough sailor, like myself, on 
board. I remarked that it was blowing blue 
blazes: I omit the rest of the figure in defer- 
ence to the sensitiveness of the captain and 
engineer. We had three reefs in the toplights, 
the starboard tacks in the carpet, the skysail 
furled, and everything going by the board a 
lumber brig had lost overboard. You can 
judge by this the imminent deadly peril of the 
Ocean-Born. At this critical moment, the 
captain sent me aloft on the mainto’-gallant 
bowsprit, to take out the kinks in the mizzen- 
royal smoke-stack. Very likely the captain 
will deny it. The steamer was saved, and here 
we are.” 

«It is not necessary to deny anything in that 
story, Ben,” added the captain; ‘‘and I am 
sure the ladies will admire your skill and dar- 
ing. ” 

‘¢ Steamer, ahoy! 

The hail came from the port side. 

‘¢On board the sloop!” replied Berry Owen, 
who was at the wheel. 

** Anybody lost?” shouted some one; and 
those at the table saw several yachts. 

**No,” replied Berry. 

This answer was followed by hearty cheers 
from different directions. 

‘Five sloop-yachts like the Sea Foam in 
sight,” said the mate to the party. 

The news of the dismasting of the Sea — 
had been telegraphed to Belfast, and the yachts 
had come down to cruise after her. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


'” 


CAMELS IN ouR CountTRY. — Some 
years ago, a number of camels were imported 
into the State of Nevada. Only two lived to be 
acclimated. From this pair twenty-four have 
been raised. The men who now have them 
formerly had experience with camels in Eu- 
rope. The owners of this herd state that there 
is no more difficulty in rearing camels than 
would be experienced with goats or donkeys. 
The ranch upon which these camels are kept 
is sandy and sterile in the extreme; but these 
animals flourish on prickly shrubs and bitter 
weeds that no other animal would eat. ‘These 
camels are used in transporting salt to the 
mills on the river. It is collected from the salt 
marshes on the desert, some sixty miles east- 
ward. - 
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‘* DEAREST FATHER, WHAT IS THE MATTER?” 


AUNT BETSEY’S TREASURE. 


BY HERBERT NEWBURY. 


CHAPTER I. 
BELLE AND HER FATHER. 


| i his counting-room, in the city of Boston, 
sat Mr. Charles Blessing, after business 
hours, balancing accounts with all-absorbing 
eagerness. That the result of his labor was 
not satisfactory could be easily judged from 
the gloom which settled deeper and deeper 
upon his countenance, until every spark of 
cheerfulness was quenched. At last he closed 
the books with a groan, locked them in the 
safe, let himself out of his deserted store, and 
seated himself in a street car for his home. 
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It was a fine suburban retreat, adorned and 
furnished with that refinement of taste which 
combines beauty and comfort. Alighting 
from the car, Mr. Blessing passed through 
his own lawn with flagging steps, and a man- 
ner so unlike his accustomed quick and joyous 
bearing as to awaken the solicitude of his 
youngest daughter, Belle, who watched for his, 
return from her chamber window. As he 
opened the hall door, her light step came 
tripping down stairs, her hand took his hat 
and gloves, her very beautiful dark eyes looked 
up into his with affectionate solicitude, and 
her sweet voice said, — 

‘* Why did you walk so slowly across the 
lawn? and why do you look so troubled, dear 
father? ‘Your hands are cold; are you not 
well?” 

‘‘T am not quite well, my dear; and if you 
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will ask your mother to come up, I will go 
right to my room.” 

‘¢Mother is not at home; she.will be very 
sorry, since you want her, and she is so sel- 
dom out. An old school friend of hers is 
visiting at Mrs. Brown’s ; so they have mother 
there to tea, and you are invited also; but as 
you are not well, of course you won’t go. 
There is a fire in your grate; go right up, and 
I will bring your tea, and try to do for you 
just as mother would.” 

**Q, Iam not sick. Iam glad your mother 
is out. Idon’t wish any tea. 
my precious Belle.” The father folded his 
daughter in his arms, kissing her repeatedly, 
as if he were parting from her for years, in- 
stead of a night, and rushed up stairs, leaving 
her astonished at such strange conduct in one 
of habitually even temperament. 

‘* What can be the matter?” thought Belle. 
‘*How I wish dear mother were at home! 
What can I do? He is weary and worn with 
care; cold and hungry, too. I will put the 
nicest of suppers on a tray, send it up at once, 
and coax him to eat.” 

The tea table was spread, and the faithful 
cook, attentive to standing orders from her 
mistress, had made the tea the moment Mr. 
Blessing came; so in five minutes Belle en- 


tered her father’s room, followed by a servant 
with the tray. ; 

He had not answered her gentle rap, and 
took no notice of her entrance, but sat beside 
a table, with his head bowed upon his folded 


arms. The servant set down the tray and re- 
tired, and Belle knelt by her father, trying to 
get hold of his hand, and look up into his 
face. 

‘* Dearest father what is the matter? Are 
you very ill? Shall I send for mother and 
the doctor? Please say that I may, and do 
take off your coat and boots, and lie down on 
the lounge here by the fire, and let me rub 
your hands and feet, and give you some hot 
tea, for I feel you shiver.” 

‘* Belle, my daughter, you must know the 
worst; so must my dear wife, and all my chil- 
dren. Yet how can I tell you! ‘I am ruined, 
ruined!” As he spoke, he lifted his face from 
the table, so white and changed with anguish 
that Belle was terrified, and grew pale in re- 
sponse; but she forced herself to be calm. 
Still kneeling beside him, and gathering his 
cold hands to her bosom, where she held and 
chafed them, she said, — 

‘*T am sure there is some mistake, or you 
are too sick to realize facts; you cannot be 
ruined !” 


Good night, | 
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“Do not refuse to believe it, for it is true, 
too true! All is lost, all!” 

‘©Q, father, I am sure it cannot be; all 
could never be lost by you: things will be 
righted. My father could never lose all.” 

‘*O, Belle, you distract me by refusing to 
believe,” cried the father, rising and walking 
the room. ‘This is the keenest sting of all, 
that my own, trusting me, have felt secure, 
and I have betrayed their confidence, and lost 
all, adi. My child, I tell you plainly, nothing 
is left.” 

‘“*T am sure, sure, it is not as you think: 
you have not done as badly as you suppose. 
But tell your Belle just what it is. What have 
you done, father?” 

“You could hardly understand, my daugh- 
ter, nor would it help you to know all the 
processes which have wrought our ruin; but I 
beg you will believe what I say — that all the 
fortune we thought so ample is lost. For my 
years and years of hard and honest labor 
literally nothing is left but my honor and my 
credit. We are penniless.” 

‘¢Ts that all, father? O, how could you say 
you were ruined, and had lost ali, when you 


meant nothing but the money. What a fright. 


you gave me! O, father, how could you?” 
Belle, suddenly released from the strong neces- 
sity for self-control, began to sob, and her 
father, compelled to turn comforter, sat down 
upon the lounge by the fire, and drew her head 
upon his shoulder, while a look of unspeak- 
able relief stole over his countenance. 

‘* So my pet don’t mind losing all the money. 
What did you think father meant?” 

‘¢ You said, and said, you were ru-ru-ruined,” 
sobbed Belle; ‘‘and all you meant was that 
mis-mis-mis-erable money!” The last word 
was spoken with an accent of such ineffable 
contempt, that the father laughed in spite of 
his woe, as he replied, — 

«Did you think I meant I had lost my char- 
acter?” 

‘““You said so: you said you were ruined. 
Is a man ruined who has a noble mind and 
heart, an honored name, his health and all his 
dear ones?” Bell lifted her head as she spoke, 
with tears still upon her lashes, but with 
eager light in the eyes which questioned her 
father’s. 

‘“*T see I am not ruined, my best of com- 
forters.” 

‘¢ But O, father, you have frightened me so! 
though I said itcouldn’tbe. Are you sure the 
money is all. Now don’t keep anything back: 
if you really have cheated anybody, or forged 
any names, or robbed any banks, or—” 
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‘Spare yourself, my daughter,” interrupted 
the father, smiling, although tears were in his 
eyes. ‘I thank God that I have not only not 
done any such thing, but that tried, and har- 
assed, and overborne, as I have been, I have 
never even been tempted to a dishonorable 
act. I see clearly how I could save a part of 
my fortune, if I would lay by my rectitude ; 
but that is impossible!” 

‘*Didn’t I say so? Didn’t Belle say her fa- 
ther could not be ruined?” 

‘© Yes, you did, and I shall thank you for it 
as long as I live. Now cheer up. See, my 
hands are getting warmer, and I want my 
dressing-gown, — the wadded one, — and my 
slippers, and some of this nice supper you 
have brought. I haven’t eaten a crumb since 
breakfast, for I was too miserable to swallow 
at dinner time. News of the loss of the Belle 
Blessing came to-day. This, following a year 
of sad reverses, means the loss of all.” The 
Belle Blessing was a ship, owned by the firm 
Blessing, Son, & Co., and named for our hero- 
ine, his youngest daughter, seventeen years 
old when introduced to the reader. 

Belle sprang to wait upon her father, who 
insisted upon ringing for another plate and 
cup, that they might sup together; and so 
great was the reaction from the depth of mis- 
ery, on Mr. Blessing’s part, that he really 
regained his appetite, and eating and drinking 
lost the headache and chills, which had set 
in by way of revenge for mental excitement 
and fasting. But Belle could only swallow a 
very little mouthful now and then to keep up 
appearances; for, although she would not call 
it ruin, and although her joy was great that 
money alone was lost, still her heart was sore 
for the trouble that had come so suddenly; 
and every minute some new consequence of 
this great loss came to her busy mind. She 
longed to ask if ‘‘all” was literal; if the 
business and its income must cease; if they 
must leave their house and home; if brother 
William, who was in the firm, would lose all 


too; if brother Charley must leave college; | 
|; ness, to all intents and purposes, a wealthy. 


if sister Lucretia could go on with her expen- 
sive musical education; and Clara remain at 
her boarding-school. As for herself, although 
she was at the same school with Clara, she 
was sure she would not continue. She would 
stay with her father and mother, and help 
them, to the best of her little power, through 
this great trouble. 

‘*'You have been an able comforter, my 
child: cannot that make you happy? Can it 
not give you a little appetite to have restored 
mine, when I believe I should have become 
seriously ill unless I had eaten?” 





“Tam happy,” said Belle; ‘‘but any sud- 
den news always spoils my appetite. Don’t you 
remember last week, when Charley wrote he 
had won that prize for declamation, I couldn’t 
eat one mouthful of supper, or get to sleep 
until past midnight?” 

‘Poor Charley!” involuntarily breathed 
the - father. 

‘*No, no! Charley isn’t poor; he is rich! 
A noble, gifted, good boy, as you know, dear 
father.” 

‘**So he is! Yes, he is rich!” cried the 
father, kissing the tears from Belle’s eyes; 
‘and I, too, am rich in my children.” 

Belle was obliged to drop her head once 
more on her father’s shoulder. One of her 
fond questions was answered by that ‘‘ poor 
Charley.” Yes, Charley must leave college 
in his freshman year. She began to realize 


that the loss of money, although not to be 
compared with the loss of character, was yet: 
an evil by no means to be despised. 


CHAPTER II. 
WILLIAM AND MARY. 


Tue blow which had so overwhelmed Mr. 
Blessing had come with equal, if not with 
greater, force upon his eldest son, William, who 
had for some time been a most efficient mem- 
ber of the firm. Noble and dutiful son that 
he was, he would have felt as his own his fa- 
ther’s misfortune, even had his individual in- 
terest not been so intimately involved. 

But there was one aspect of the sad subject 
which made the tidings of evil like the funeral 
knell of his heart’s most cherished hopes. He 
was engaged, and intending, in afew weeks, 
to be married to a young lady who possessed 
no fortune outside of her personal worth, 
which was fortune enough, William thought, 
to satisfy any reasonable man. But his cho- 
sen Mary, although without fortune, had been 
reared in luxury, and had become his betrothed 
with the full knowledge and expectation that 
he was, by his parentage and position in busi- 


merchant; and he felt bound, in honor, under 
the changed aspect of his fortunes, to release 
her from her engagement. To this end, he 
sought her presence at the very hour when 
Belle sat comforting her father beside his bed- 
room fire. 

‘* How good in you, Will, to come to-night, 
when you did not give me leave to expect you!” 
said Mary, in welcome. ‘I hope you find 
business less perplexing, for I have seen that 
it troubled you lately.” 

‘*You have introduced the very subject, 
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Mary, of which I came to speak; but it is a 
gloomy theme, for everything goes wrong in. 
our business. Heavy losses by the failure of 
other firms, by the falling in prices of goods 
on our. hands, and by the fraud of one includ- 
ed in the ‘ Co.’ of our firm, have all been our 
ill fortune during the past year. Still we have 
kept on, and hoped to retrieve all losses, until 
to-day our fate is sealed by news of the loss 
of the Belle Blessing. With it perishes our 
last hope as a business firm.” 

‘* Must you fail, Will?” 

‘¢ We must stop business, and have no capi- 
tal with which to commence again. It is fa- 
ther’s purpose — and I am one with him in it 
— to give up every dollar we have, to meet our 
liabilities; and the best we hope is, that we 
have enough to payall. There will be nothing 
left.” 

‘** It is sad, indeed, for both you and father,” 
replied Mary. 

She was an orphan; and William had fre- 
quently noticed, with pleasure, that she was 
coming to call his father her own, even before 
she had become a daughter. But he was too 
much troubled to notice it then. Keeping 


straight to his purpose, he continued, — 
‘* Mary, you were reared in luxury; and, al- 
though changing fortune has left you without 


wealth, all your friends have ever felt that you 
had that in yourself which would secure you 
the position in life to which you are entitled. 
In marrying you, I should forever drag you 
down, instead of raising you to your proper 
place; and I beg that you will allow me to re- 
lease you from your engagement, and that you 
will believe that I shall ever regard with the 
kindest sentiments the fact that youdid so. It 
will be for mutual good, since I could not bear 
to debase you socially, instead of elevating 
you as I had hoped.” 

As he spoke, Mary grew very pale, and 
seemed ready to faint; but, rallying herself, 
answered calmly, — 

‘*If you feel thus, Will, we must say good by.” 

Her lips closed, for, in fact, it had exhausted 
her utmost power to say those ten words with 
outward calmness. 

‘* And what must be done may as well be 
done without delay,” replied William, rising. 
‘¢ This parting seems cruel; but it is truly less 
cruel, I know, than a life-long struggle with 
Giant Poverty. I see ithurts you to talk now, 
and while we regard this thing as settled, we 
need not say good by. I shall see you again, 
when we have both recovered from this shock; 
so I will say good night only, and come again 
next week.” 





““No, Will; since it must end,. let it end 
now, and do not come again. Stop, and I will 
get your letters and all the gifts. It will not 
take me long, for I know the place of every 
one.” 

She went out, and William, left alone, walked 
the room in agony of mind. Take back the 
gifts and the letters! End it all now! Come 
no more! Somehow, he had not realized that 
it must be just this. He had brought no let- 
ters or presents to exchange forhisown. True 
to her word, Mary came soon, and laid the let- 
ters and presents— many costly gifts there 
were — upon a table beside him. 

‘* Mary,” he said, ‘‘I have brought no let- 
ters or presents to exchange for these.” 

‘*It is not necessary, Will,” she replied, very 
gently. ‘‘ When you marry another, better 
suited to your present need, you can destroy 
them. ‘ May she love you as tenderly as I have, 
and never cause you to remember this hour 
with pain.” 

‘¢ Can I ever remember it except with pain? 
Could I endure it except for the highest good 
of one I love better than myself?” 

‘¢T do not think it is for my good; but for 
your sake I can bear it. Now you have lost 
your fortune, you should marry a rich wife.” 

‘¢T would sooner marry Samson’s widow!” 

‘¢ She was her husband’s ruin! ” 

‘““'Yes; so are the wives married for their 
money. If you don’t think it fer your good 
to break this engagement, why do you do it, 
Mary?” 

‘¢ Because you said you wished it for mutual 
good.” 

‘*T believe we are acting like mutual fools, 
my own Mary. Let me see if I can be plain. 
I am now a poor man; and, as such, I release 
you from your past engagement to a rich one. 
As a poor man, I again offer you my heart and 
hand, but beg you will well consider the con- 
sequences before accepting.” 

‘*O, Will! I don’t care for the money. I 
love you, and just as well poor as rich. Nor 
do I wish to be lifted up to luxury. But, if 
you feel that any one else —” 

‘*T would sooner die than think of any one 
else, my queen! .Here, put the letters in your 
pocket. Too many to goin? What silly lit- 
tle pockets women have! But you can put on 
the bracelets, and diamond set, and watch and 
chain —” 

‘*No, Will, sell them to pay the debts. I 
never cared for jewelry, except for your sake. 
Let me tell you, I have five hundred dollars, 
which I earned giving French lessons, saved 
to buy the wedding finery, which I thought I 
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owed to your position. Won’t that furnish a 
little bit of a tenement, out of the city, just 
big enough for two, with a cooking-stove, and 
without any stuffed chairs?” 

‘¢ My treasure! you were cut out for a poor 
man’s wife.” . 

‘*O, I supposed you thought I wasn’t, be- 
cause I was‘ reared in luxury.’ I wouldn’t say 
it then; but I never do see a little bit of a 
three-room cottage, under an elm, but I be- 
gin planning what a palace I could make of it 
for my husband. It was very wicked in you 
ever to dream of coming to say such strange 
things to me to-night, unless you really im- 
agined you could do better not to marry me; 
but, Will, if you have the least beginning of 
such a thought, down in the deep places of 
your heart, own it: take these letters and pres- 
ents, and go away forever; and I will never 
blame you in the least, for I have always known 
that I was not good enough for you.” 

William had a great lump suddenly grow in 
his throat. When he tried to speak, he failed ; 


and when he found his tongue, it did not say 
the right, and proper, and pathetic thing in 
the least, but the following : — 

‘* Now I do wish my heart were a stocking, 
Mary, that I might turn it inside out, for I 
know you wouldn’t find any desire, down to 


the very tip of the toe, but to make you my 
wife, in riches or poverty, sickness or health, 
life or death, at the first practicable moment.” 

‘*Tt shall be just as you say, Will. And 
now that your father must sell his house, and 
there will be no grand wedding to get ready 
for, why not look up the little tenement at 
once, and be investing the five hundred dol- 
lars to put in it?” 

**Yes, my love; and when all is ready, we 
will ride over some evening to your dear old 
pastor’s home, and be married — won’t we?” 

‘Yes, Will, we will.” 


CHAPTER III. 
UNCLE JOHN’S GIRLS. 


‘‘ Wuo shall ask him for the money?” 

This question was asked by Augusta, the 
eldest of three sisters, who sat conversing with 
their mother in a luxurious parlor, in a Fifth 
Avenue residence, New York. The group 
comprised the family of Mr. John Blessing, 
the brother of Charles Blessing, already known 
to the reader. 


‘‘T say whoever is most likely to get the | 


most,” replied Angelina; ‘‘and I should say 
mamma was that one.” Will you ask him, 
mamma?” : 





‘* Ask whom? what?” replied the lady ad- 
dressed, looking up listlessly from the crochet- 
ing, over which she was sleepily nodding. 

‘* Haven’t you heard us talking about our 
invitation to the dinner party at Ex-Senator 
Somerville’s, and the necessity of our giving 
a party ourselves this month?” 

‘* Yes, Angie, I heard you saying something 
about ‘ great occasion,’ ‘ great honor,’ ‘ must 
go,’ and some more about new suits for that 
party, and new everything for our own. But 
all that is an old story, just fit to go to sleep 
upon.” 

‘¢ The money to meet it all must be a new 
story; and the one who gets it out of papa 
must be wide awake,” said Augusta. 

‘**T don’t think I am the one to do it,” replied 
the mother, yawning. ‘‘ The last time I asked 
for money, for the most useful household pur- 
pose, — some new c2rpets of a pattern I fancied, 
— your papa said he couldn’t possibly spare it. 
That has been his talk, even more than usual, 
all winter, till, I do declare, I dread to ask for 
money worse than any street beggar.” 

‘*Mamma” was decidedly waking up- with 
her subject. 

‘* What does father say is the reason he 
can’t spare the money?” asked Flora, the 
youngest daughter. 

‘¢O, business, business, business! the mas- 
todon that swallows up all that can be accu- 
mulated. I never yet knew the time your papa 
did not want more than all the money there 
was to put into his dusinvess! For my part, I 
don’t see the good of being rich, if we can’t 
have the money we actually need to use.” 

‘* We are destitute! ” sententiously remarked 
Flora, with a snap of her black eyes, which 
took in every item of the luxury in which 
they were lolling. ~ 

‘*- You are always on papa’s side, Flo,” said 
Augusta, ‘‘and would wear a shilling calico to 
the president’s reception, if he wanted you to. 
Now, if you would only ¢ease him for this 
money, you would get it, for papa would think 
we actually did need it, and hand it-right 
over.” 

‘* But, dear mamma, and sisters mine,” re- 
plied Flora, with a sharpness of reproof in her 
tone which extracted all sweetness from the 
‘¢ dear,” ‘‘ suppose father happens to tell the 
truth, and really did need more money than 
he has to sustain him in the business which 
brings us all our luxury.” 

‘¢ Stuff and nonsense!” elegantly exclaimed 
Augusta. 

“¢ Soft!” sneered Angelina. 

‘* Really, I don’t think we need distress our- 
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selves with such horrid anxieties,” languidly 
added Mrs. Blessing, resuming her crocheting. 
‘*It is always just so with that ‘ business.’ All 
the good we have ever had from the monster 
has been snatched from his all-devouring jaws. 
We might have been living now in that old 
house on Hapwell Street, with only one servant 
and no carriage, if I would have put up with 
it. I think, Flora, my love, you’d better do 
as your sistersdesire. You always were a very 
contrary-minded child.” 

‘*T certainly am contrary-minded if wishing 
we were back in the old house on Hapwell 
Street, with only one servant and no carriage, 
makes me so.” The snap was gone now from 
Flora’s eyes, and they were hazy with tears. 

Mrs. Blessing drew a languid sigh, as her 
only response, and even the girls were silent. 
Sweet memories of love and peace which had 
nestled in the old home, but never found a 
nest in the new, for a moment hushed the 
clamor of worldliness. Augusta broke the 
spell : — 

** Say, Flo, will you ask him to-night?” 

‘* Of course she will, as I have requested,” 
said the mother, assuming an air of authority. 
‘*Tt is only fair she should do her share of 
this disagreeable work.” 

‘JT will ask, this once, if you all wish it; 
but I give you warning that I shall not Zease, 
and if I really think father is troubled for 
money in his business, I won't ask him for 
another cent, or buy myself a single new 
thing this season.” 

While the above conversation was going on 
in the home parlor, the father of the family sat, 
after business hours, in his counting-room 
in New York, as we have seen his brother, 
Charles Blessing, doing in Boston, balancing 
prospective receipts and expenditures with 
intense anxiety. 

That the result was no more satisfactory 
than his brother’s had been could easily be 
seen by the gloom and discontent of his coun- 
tenance. , At last he closed his books, not, like 
his brother, with a groan, but with a look of 
shrewd, yet bitter, determination, and betook 
himself to his elegant up-town residence, with 
scarcely a sense of going to a home. 

‘** How late you are!” was his wife’s greet- 
ing. ‘‘I believe that monster, Business, is go- 
ing to swallow you alive, and not leave so much 
as a relic of the fond husband and father.” 

‘*That seems probable,” replied Mr. Bless- 
ing, without a smile; and with no further 
attempt at conversation he took the evening 
paper from his pocket, and began to examine 
it attentively beneath the shaded gas. 





‘*Go ahead, Flo, before he gets any deeper 
into it,” whispered Augusta. 

Flora drew a low seat to her father’s side, 
and sat there with some fancy knitting; but 
he did not notice her until she spoke. 

‘‘ Father, your three great girls cost you 
lots of money — don’t they?” laying her hand 
on his knee to elicit attention. ‘ 

‘*Not so much as unfaithful stewards and 
unprofitable investments.” He took her hand 
and held it in his with a clasp so tight that it 
hurt her. He longed to reveal something of 
the burden on his mind to a sympathizing 
listener, and might have done so, had not his 
wife interposed a fatal barrier by saying, — 

‘** So I was telling the girls; if that dragon, 
Business, must devour everything, and you 
with the rest, itis best for us to snatch all 
the comfort we can from his jaws as we go 
along.” 

‘*Truth in that,” said the father, bitterly; 
‘¢¢Eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 
What do they want, my daughter?” The last 
words were spoken in gentle tones to Flora. 

‘* A thousand dollars, or more, to buy new 
dresses for Senator Somerville’s dinner party, 
and to give a party ourselves, in return for 
similar favors.” 

‘We are expected, you know, to take our 
turn in these social favors,” remarked Mrs. 
Blessing, encouragingly. 

‘“‘It would not be doing justice to our op- 
portunities to decline that invitation, or fail 
to do it justice in our outfit,” said the eldest 
daughter. 

‘¢ And it would be disgraceful to accept in- 
vitations all winter, and not reciprocate by a 
party in return,” added Angelina. 

‘‘They have made my little Flora spokes- 
man; what has she to say?” whispered Mr. 
Blessing, bending his head to the owner of 
the hand he held. 

‘¢ Nothing, father, only 7do not want money 
for luxury which you need in your business.” 

““O, go to this party, and give the next 
yourselves; it may be none the worse for 
me.” ; 

‘¢ According to the fool’s reasoning?” in- 
quired Flora, anxiously. 

‘‘Just that, my daughter.” He filled and 
handed her three checks, one for five hundred 
dollars, one for three hundred, and one for 
two hundred, remarking to his wife, — 

‘¢ Have the smaller checks cashed first, and 
only when you need the money, as I am paying 
twelve per cent. for all I borrow.” 

Flora threw the checks disrespectfully into 
her mother’s lap, and turning upon her heel, 
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left the room without speaking; but in pass- 
ing her father she made a quick gesture for 
him to follow her, which he obeyed after a 
minute’s pause to listen to an indifferent 
‘Thank you” from his wife, and a clatter of 
delighted exclamations from his two older 
daughters. He found Flora waiting for him, 
and they went together into the library. 

‘*Tell Flora all about your troubles, dear 
father ; she can love you if she can’t help you.” 

He told her the evil day of failure, in his 
business, was inevitable; but if it was any 
gratification to his family to shine a little 
longer, before going out, he was willing to 
indulge them; and when hecompromised with 
his creditors, a thousand or two dollars, here 
or there, would not make much difference. 

‘* And when all is gone, what shall we do, 
father?” 

‘* All will not be gone, my dear; I shall 
save something for my family. It will be a 
hard change at the best.” 

‘‘ But if you only pay a part of your debts, 
how can you have anything left?” queried 
innocent Flora. 

‘©Q, there are ways and means too compli- 
cated for girls to understand; but trust me 
not to see you starve.” 

Looking into her father’s eyes, Flora saw, 
instead of the truth and honor she sought, 
a shrewd twinkle of worldly wisdom, which 
chilled her with a sense of repulsion, and she 
cried, in her eager way, — 

‘¢ You will do right — won’t you, father? O, 
surely you won’t do anything wrong to spare 
us!” 

‘*One gets his ideas of right and wrong 
strangely mixed up these times,” said the 
father, sadly; ‘‘ but of one thing I am certain, 
your mother and sisters would never think it 
right, and never forgive me, if, after weakly 
suffering them to float into luxury beyond 
our true depth, I sunk them to utter destitu- 
tion.” He set his teeth in a way that spoke 
defiance to his creditors. Flora’s pure nature 
was still more repelled. 

‘* O, father,” she cried, ‘‘ I wish I could help 
you, but I can’t. If we all felt right, we might 
be happy, if we were ever so poor. I know 
being rich hasn’t made ushappy. Good night, 
dear father.” 

‘‘If they were all like her,” thought Mr. 
Blessing, when left alone, ‘‘ I would brave the 
worst and do the thing that is just right; but 
I can’t stand the rest of my family, and’per- 
haps, after all, it is not really best. That party 
will bolster up my credit enough to save its 
cost, I fancy. One likes to keep the vessel off 
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the rocks as long as possible, even if he knows 
it must soon go to pieces.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SKATING SONG. 


BY EDNA CRUGER DAVIS. 


I LOVE to glide 
*O’er the crystal tide 
When the blue waves sleep below; 
With the burnished steel 
For my arrowy keel, 
With the speed of the wind I go. 


O, nought reck I 
Of the wintry sky, 
Or the keen and frosty air, 
As merrily o’er 
The gleaming floor 
I glide, while I laugh at care. 


With the rushing blast 
I am hurrying past, 
‘Neath the cold and glittering stars; 
Orion bright, 
With gems bedight, 
And the dull-red gleam of Mars. 


Sweet star of love, 
Like a brooding dove 
Thou look’st, from the azure rent; 
So pure and fair, 
I hail thee there, 
Pride of the firmament. 


On, on I glide 

O’er the frozen tide ; 
Nor pause nor rest I know. 

The moon shines bright 

On her cloud-capped height, 
While the shadows sleep below. 


Now, far behind, 
-On the freshening wind, 
Come merry voices clear: 
More swift I go; 
I’m all aglow. 
But see! the goal is near. 


My breath fails fast. 
*Tis won at last! 
With grateful joy I feel 
The victory’s due 
To nought but you, 
My fleet and trusty steel! 
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ED'S ALLIGATOR. 


BY ROSSITER JOHNSON. 


of HUNDERATION!” 

Yes; I suppose it is wrong to use such 
language. But I guess you would have said 
something emphatic if you had been sitting 
quietly in your office, hard at work drawing 
up a rich man’s will, and had just penned the 
customary words wherein the brevity and un- 
certainty of human life are acknowledged, when 
your heel was suddenly penetrated by two rows 
of sharp teeth, and a terrible pang shot 
through you, sending a quivering wave of 
burning pain to the very roof of your skull, 
while visions of hydrophobia started your eyes 
from their sockets. 

I jumped up from my office chair so sudden- 
ly that I tipped it over, and, turning round, 
saw Tom Lovell, my old schoolmate, now a 
newspaper editor, who immediately laughed 
such a laugh as nobody but Tom Lovell can 
laugh, and he only at the supreme moment 
when one of his jokes has reached its crisis, 
and worked to perfection. : 

As he stood there, laughing at my sudden 
consternation, he held one end of a string, the 
other end of which was attached to an alliga- 
tor. It is quite an old alligator now, and ought 
to be laid away in the glass case of some mu- 
seum ; but it seems to have just as much snap 
as when it was young and frisky. Perhaps it 
is like Tom, who is determined to be a boy as 
long as he lives. 





I had once been intimately acquainted with 
that alligator; in fact, I was the first person 
that ever saw it; but now I looked upon it for 
the first time in many years. Let me tell you 
its story. 

Among my schoolmates—as, I suppose, 
among the boys of every neighborhood — 
there were fashions and manias constantly 
going and coming and changing, like the fash- 
ions of older people. One season the mania 
was all for machines of trickery; and a won- 
derful amount of mechanical ingenuity was 
developed. It began with a straddle-bug —a 
hideous thing made out of a cork burned black, 
with six crooked wires stuck into it for legs, 
dangled by a black horse-hair before the eyes 
of a studious boy, intent upon his book. He 
was so badly ‘‘sold” by it that he could not 
rest until he had invented something worse to 
avenge himself with. 

A day or two later he was seen with a small 
box in his hand, on the top of which was a 
little sort of wind-mill; and when he blew on 
a goose-quill that stuck out of the end like a 
stove-pipe from a cottage, the wind-mill per- 
formed in a very entertaining manner. 

Of course the boys all gathered round ad- 


miringly, and all wanted to blow it. After . 


much coaxing, Dick Barnard (for that was the 
inventor’s name) handed it to the boy who had 
dangled the straddle-bug before his nose. But 
as he did so, he quietly turned a little knob on 
the side of the box. When he of the straddle- 
bug blew in at the goose-quill, instead of the 
wind-mill revolving, a little port-hole opened, 
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and out came a stream of mingled flour and 
pepper, which in an instant covered his entire 
face, neck, and shoulders, and set him to sneez- 
ing terribly. 

This was a great event, and all the wits and 
jackknives were put to work atonce. I hada 
great advantage over the other boys in one re- 
spect: my father was a watch-maker, and at the 
back window of his shop was a little work-bench 
with a full set of tools, which I could use when- 
ever I wanted to. He always worked at the 
front window. 

Joe Babbage, a tall, strong, and somewhat 
ungainly boy, had a perfectly good-natured, 
and yet very disagreeable, way of imposing 
upon several other boys, of whom I was one, 
on the play-ground. We could not exactly 
take it in earnest, and get angry with him; 
and yet we did not like to be putting up with 
itcontinually. The only appropriate revenge 
was to play tricks on him; and this we did at 
every opportunity. When the mania I have 
mentioned broke out, the first question that 
presented itself to my mind was, how to make 
Joe Babbage one of its victims. 

Joe sat on the fifth seat in front of me. They 
were pine desks, painted light-blue, boxy-look- 
ing affairs, each being a desk behind and a 
bench in front, the end shaped very much like 
a letter Z. They were more useful in hiding 
mischief than in promoting hard study. 

There was one time each day, in the sleep- 
iest part of the afternoon, when all who sat 
on the benches between Joe and me were 
called away to the arithmetic class. . This 
seemed just the opportunity that was wanted ; 
the only thing to be done was to invent the 
proper trick. 

Joe’s trousers were always too short;.and 
one glimpse of the naked ankle, which always 
occupied one position, — pushed backward 
slightly, and slanted a little outward, — while 
he was absorbed in the geography lesson, which 
would be called for as soon as the arithmetic 
class was dismissed, — was.enough to suggest 
what the game should be. 

After considerable work at the little bench 
by the back window, I completed the machine 
which is represented in the engraving. It was 
a little platform mounted on four wheels, each 
of which was surrounded with an India rubber 
band, which rendered it noiseless as it rolled 
along the floor. The drum near the middle, 
looking like the wheel-house of a steamboat, 
contained a spring, which was the motive- 
power. Cog-wheels, not in sight, connected 
this with the axle of the hind wheels, so that 
when it was wound up and placed on the floor, 
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it would move forward like the toy locomo- 
tives, which you have all seen, constructed on 
the same principle. 

A short post on the forward end supported 
the jaws, which worked somewhat like a pair 
of scissors. A strong rubber band which passed 
around the backward ends (what would be the 
handles of the scissors), tended to shut the 
jaws, and always did shut them except when 
they were heid apart by the jointed brace. This 
brace had three hinges, the one in the middle 
being on the outer side, and the two at the 
ends being on the inner. 

It will be seen readily, by a glance at the 
engraving, that if the machine should move 
forward until this brace struck against some- 
thing, — say a post or a boy’s leg, — the brace 
would double inward, and the jaws, being 
brought forcibly together by the rubber spring, 
would bite whatever was between them. Then, 
if the one who launched the machine forward 
should begin to pull on the string, the first ef- 
fect of the pull would be to thrust forward the 
upper end of the crooked lever between the 
jaws, which would push the jointed brace into 
its place again, and open the jaws; and con- 
tinuing the pulling after the jaws were open 
would, of course, draw back the whole ma- 
chine. 

This was the alligator, as I named it. Only 
two other boys, of whom Tom Lovell was one, 
knew the secret of its existence. I carried it 
to school in pieces, and watched my chances 
to get it together and in working order. Of 
course it was intended for Joe Babbage’s bene- 
fit. While I was making it I had carefully 
thought over all the ways of using it, and had 
laid out acomplete plan of procedure. It would 
not do to use it rashly, as that would probably 
cause a disturbance at once, and the machine 
would be discovered and confiscated, and I 
should stand a chance of receiving more pun- 
ishment than Joe. He had long been the pest 
of the play-ground, and we wanted to prolong 
the avenging torture as much as possible. 

I fixed some small pieces of sole-leather with 
holes corresponding to the alligator’s teeth, so 
that when they were placed on them the teeth ~ 
were as much shorter as the thickness of the 
leather. There were several sets of these 
‘‘mitigators,” as I called them, of different 
thickness. 

I had determined to begin on a Monday af- 
ternoon, and make the alligator bite Joe regu- 
larly once a day for at least a week, beginning 
with a mere nibble (a sort of baby alligator’s 
bite), and ending with what the boys would 
call ‘‘a regular hog-bite.” 
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I dropped my pencil under the desk, and as 
I got down to pick it up I ‘‘ took the bearings,” 
as a sailor would say, of Joe’s bare leg, and 
made a chalk-mark on the floor pointing di- 
rectly at it. 

The arithmetic class was called. Joe was 
deeply absorbed in his geography lesson, going 
over the map with a pin, trying to find the 
Bight of Benin, not dreaming that another 
kind of bite would presently be searching for 
him. I took the alligator out of the desk, and 
put on the thickest mitigators, so that the teeth 
would only go through the skin. Then I wound 
it up, set it carefully on the floor, even with 
the chalk-mark, and let it go, the string run- 
ning loosely through my hand. 

‘* What is alligation?” said the teacher to 
the boy at the head of the class. 

At that instant Joe Babbage made the ac- 
quaintance of a kind of alligation not taught 
in Greenleaf’s Arithmetic. He jumped out of 
his seat into the aisle, put his foot upon the 
seat, and began to examine his ankle. 

‘*What are you doing, Joseph?” said the 
teacher. 

‘** Looking for the bite,” said Joe. 

‘¢ Well,” said the teacher, ‘‘ you’ll find it on 
the map of Africa, just where I showed it to 
you Friday.” 

‘*T don’t mean that,” said Joe, still rubbing 
his ankle; ‘‘I mean the hornet bite, or some- 
thing.” 

The teacher walked down to him. 

‘* Guess a hornet must a flew in the winder 
and bit me,” said Joe, slowly resuming his 
seat. 

Long before this dialogue was ended, the al- 
ligator had been drawn back and hoisted into 
my desk. The next day, at the same hour, I 
put on thinner mitigators, so that the teeth 
were a little longer, placed the alligator on the 
chalk-mark, and launched it forward again. 

Joe jumped quicker than before, knocking 
over an inkstand, so that the stream ran 
across his Geography, and made it look like 
nothing but a map of the Blackwater Canal; 
and up came his foot once more upon the seat. 

‘* Are you looking for the bite again, Jo- 
seph?” said the teacher. 

The whole school burst into a roar of laugh- 
ter, which drowned Joe’s answer; and the poor 
fellow blushed, and looked confused, and sat 
down. 

On Wednesday afternoon I put on still thin- 
ner mitigators, and once more ‘‘ sicked” the 
alligator on Joe. His performance of the day 
before was repeated, with increased emphasis ; 
and, while the school were tittering, the teacher 
went to him and examined his ankle. 
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“* Yes,” said he, ‘I see that something seems 
to have bitten you there ; but the place is hardly 
clean enough for me to tell whether it is an old 
bite ora fresh one. Keep this window shut, 
and see if it comes again.” 

Of course the titter became a roar when the 
teacher alluded to Joe’s want of cleanliness ; 
and once more he was obliged to’ subside with- 
out getting any satisfaction. He drew his feet 
up under him on the seat, and studied away. 

On Thursday afternoon the alligator was 
pretty fierce. He had on his thinnest mitiga- 
tors, and all his wheels and joints were newly 
greased. This time he nabbed Joe’s other leg, 
and seemed to enjoy biting in a fresh spot, for 
he ‘* took hold lively.” 

“ Ainch!” said Joe; and titter, titter, titter! 
ha, ha, ha! went the whole school; and down 
came the teacher in double-quick time. 

I greatly feared that the alligator would not 
be able this time to get back unseen to his 
hiding-place ; but the uproar favored him ; and, 
while I was looking and laughing like all the 
rest, he was safely stowed away in the desk. 

This time Joe’s extremities were as clean as 
could be desired, and the red spots where the 
teeth went in left no doubt of the freshness 
of the bite. 

‘Tt seems to me,” said the teacher, ‘ that 
must be a hornet of remarkably regular habits. 
It has bitten you in the same place, at the same 
hour of the day, every day this week.” 

‘* Yes; and whata big one! ” said Joe. ‘‘ See! 
his mouth reached from there to there!” 

‘“*Too big for a hornet,” said the teacher, 
musingly. 

‘* Perhaps it was the great American hornet,” 
said Tom Lovell. 

On Friday afternoon Joe determined to look 
out for himself. Long before the usual hour 
of his affliction, he drew his feet up under him, 
and sat on them. While the arithmetic class 
was reciting, everybody seemed to be thinking 
of Joe and his mysterious enemy; and their 
eyes would often wander from their books to 
him, as if they wanted to be sure of seeing the 
first effects of the encounter. 

Of course, under such discouraging circum- 
stances, no sensible alligator would venture 
away from home. At length they seemed to 
give up the expectation; and Joe either gained 
confidence or forgot himself, for he got tired 
of his cramped position, and put down his feet 
a few minutes before the recitation was over. 

Out came the watchful alligator, his horrid 
jaws gaping wide, and not a sign of a mitiga- 
tor to shorten his terrible teeth. Down to the 
chalk mark, and away he went! 

‘* G-r-e-a-t C-2-s-a-r!” said Joe, as he leaped 
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into the air, and lighted in the middle of the 
aisle, with five or six little streams of blood 
running down his ankle. 

‘‘-Yes,” said I to myself, as I hoisted the al- 
ligator into my desk, ‘‘ he zs a great seizer.” 

There was a tremendous uproar. The teach- 
er looked serious. He said perhaps it was a 
rat, and told the boys to move Joe’s desk and 
the three or four nearest to it, and see if there 
was any rat-hole. They found quite a large 
knot-hole in the floor under the desk in front 
of Joe’s, and concluded that must be it. 

Tom Lovell strongly advocated the rat the- 
ory, and told several stories of large, fierce 
rats that had attacked people in broad daylight. 
Finally the teacher said to Joe, — 

‘* Wear a pair of thick boots next week, and 
I will change your seat, and I guess then you’ll 
be safe.” 

Of course this would have put an end to the 
game, if it had not been played out already. 
So I quickly took the alligator to pieces, and 
carried it home. It seems that the third boy, 
who knew the secret, couldn’t keep it any 
longer, for one or two of his particular friends 
became possessed of it. 

Saturday afternoon, while I was gone fish- 
ing, a well-meaning, but rather unsophisti- 
cated, boy, who thought he would like to make 
an alligator after my pattern, went to our house 
and inquired for me. When told that I was 
not at home, he askéd mother if she would 
‘please let him take Ed’s alligator.” She 
could not imagine what he meant, and asked 
him to explain. The boy saw that he had 
made a blunder, looked confused, said it was 
*“no matter,” and went away. 

As soon as I came home from my fishing I 
was called upon to explain about the mysteri- 
ous alligator. SoI brought it out, and gave 
them a practical illustration of its ferocious 
disposition, by making it bite Moses, the fam- 
ily cat sitting on the rug. Moses went right 
out through a window which was not open, 
and, of course, he spoiled a pane of glass. 

Mother admired the mechanical construction 
of the affair, but did not consider it a useful 
member of society, and ordered me to consign 
it to the garret, which I did.. I don’t know 
how many years ago that was, but a good 
many. 

One night last week the house next to that 
one where we used to live caught fire; and the 
protectives, thinking the fire was not likely to 
be mastered soon, carried out all the things 
from the houses near it. When they came to 
restore them, they found among them a queer 
little machine, which no one knew the use of, 
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and which every family declared was no part 
of their furniture. So it was deposited in the 
police offrce as unclaimed property. 

A day or two later, Tom’s assistant, the lo- 
cal reporter, wrote for the paper a long article 
about a wonderful discovery that had been 
made at the recent fire. It said that in a long- 
unused garret of one of the threatened houses 
had been found ‘‘ a strange machine — proba- 
bly a small and imperfect model of some great 
ideal not fully developed from the mind of the 
originator. And beside it, on the garret floor, 
was the skeleton of the poor, starved invent- 
or, with a rusty chisel still grasped in the bony 
hand.” 

Tom knew that his assistant was more im- 
aginative than accurate, and so he always read 
every bit of the copy before it was sent to the 
printers. 

‘Have you seen this curious machine?” said 
he, when he had finished reading the article. 

*“*O, yes,” answered the reporter. ‘It is 
down at the police office. And I think it would 
pay to get up a cut of it.” 

** And have you seen the skeleton?” 

‘Well, no,” said the reporter, ‘‘ not the 
whole of it. But I saw one bone.” 

‘*T think I'll go down and look at the ma- 
chine before we give out that article,” said 
Tom, putting on his hat. 

When he arrived at the police office, he at 
once recognized the alligator, and had no diffi- 
culty in getting the sergeant to let him take it 
away. He- brought it straight to my office, 
opened the door softly, and, without stopping 
to put on any mitigators, or considering that 
the teeth were now covered with rust, imme- 
diately proceeded to hoist me with my own 
petard. His entire success is indicated by the 
exclamation that opens this story. 

Most of my young readers have probably 
heard the proverb, ‘‘ Curses, like chickens, 
come home to roost.” I can now give them 
another, very much like it, which I believe to 
be equally true: Alligators always bite their 
keepers at last. 


—— THE present Houses of Parliament in 
London cover nearly eight acres of ground, 


aud cost over fifteen millions of dollars. The 
fagade on the Thames is nine hundged and 
forty feet long. The clock tower is forty feet 
square, and three hundred and twenty feet high. 
The Victoria tower is eighty feet square, and 
three hundred and forty feet high. The sov- 
ereign’s entrance is here, at a beautiful arch- 
way, sixty-five feet high. 
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HISTORY OF THE A. 0. 
BY MISS L. B. HUMPHREY. 


NANNOUNCED we enter a lovely studio: 
soft gray walls, covered with the trophies 
of many a sketching tour, attract the eye, while 
in.every nook and corner there is something 
curious or rare to excite the curiosity. She 
whose artistic hand has touched these four 
bare walls, and made them glow with beauty, 
sits at her easel in the fading November light, 
putting the last touches to a Christmas pic- 
ture. A diminutive figure, quite enveloped in 
a large painting-apron, she is known to the 
world as Rachel Long. 

‘* An evident misnomer,” says lively niece 
Nell, who towers above her by.a head or more. 
‘** Poor auntie, ironically named Long because 
she is skort. Aunt Ray is quite sufficient for 
so Petite an individual.” 

So aunt Ray she is to the nieces and neph- 
ews to whom her studio is a delightful haunt. 

A double rat-tat at the door hardly waits for 
the cordial ‘‘ Come in,” but shows itself im- 
mediately — a ruddy, curly-headed boy of four- 
teen, accompanied by a “‘ Hullo!” and a pile 
of school-books. Without much ceremony, 
the books are deposited upon the floor, the boy 
upon the louiige. 

‘* Now, see here, aunt Ray! I always gave 
you credit for common sense; but anybody 
who will work in such a light, imminently 
endangering the peregrinations of the optic 
nerve, must be rather deficient 1n the locality 
of the cerebrum or cerebellum.” 

Aunt Ray smiled quietly, being quite used to 





Rob’s ‘‘highfalutin’,” and began to scrape up 
her palette and wipe her brushes. 

‘¢ She must love to do it,” continued Rob, 
soliloquizing ; ‘‘ to sit from morning till night 
painting, when she might be coasting or skat- 
ing! But, then, if I could make such pictures, I 
might like it, too. See here, aunt Ray,” — and 
he pulled his drawing-book from the pile of 
school-books, — ‘‘ don’t you feel proud of your 
nevvy? Here’s my last work of art —a tum- 
bie-down old pile, popularly called a castle, 
with a scraggy old tree that is not fit for fire- 
wood. What do you suppose I care about 
that? If the teacher’d let me draw horses or 
dogs, there might be some fun init. As it is, 
I just kate my drawing, and I always get 
marked down on it, and that lowers my rank, 
while in everything that ¢s anything I stand 
at the head. And then father looks severe, 
and mother looks shocked, and there’s a row 
generally.” 

Having at last come toa period, Rob stopped 
for breath and sympathy. Aunt Ray smiled, 
and then looked more serious as she turned 
the leaves of the despised book. 

‘¢I think,” she said, gently, ‘‘a lad of your 
size could at least keep his pages clean.” 

Rob blushed a little at the rebuke. 

‘* Well, you see, a fellow has to rub out so 
much! at least, I do, for the lines never go 
where they ought to: and then the rubber 
makes a smooch, and then I get mad, and don’t 
care what happens.” 

“Yes; I know how tt is: if you would think 
longer before making a line, it would be surer’ 
to be right; if you made it hghtly, 1t would 
rub out easily if wrong; and if you kept 
cool, patience would get you out of your 
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difficulties. But I feel sure you can learn to 
draw well, and to Jove it, too; but I doubt 
whether this is the way to do it.” 

‘“‘T’ve no doubt,” said Rob, decidedly. ‘I 
may draw till doomsday, I shan’t like it. I 
don’t think boys ought to draw, any way: it’s 
mere girl’s work.” 

‘Tf I had a boy and girl,” said aunt Ray, 
‘¢and could teach but one of them drawing, I 
think it would be the boy, provided there was 
no special talent in either case, but it was in- 
tended merely as an accomplishment. As a 
general thing, girls have many occupations 
for leisure hours; but every accomplishment 
you teach a boy lessens so much the tempta- 
tions to idleness and bad companions. Now 
let us talk this over. There is no getting away 
from the drawing — is there ?” 

‘¢T suppose not;” rather dolorously. 

‘¢Very well then, what must be, must be; 
would it not be better to face the difficulty 
manfully, and conquer it?” 

No answer. 

‘*T feel sure that Z could ¢nterest you in 
drawing.” 

‘“‘If I had you for a teacher it would be 
different.” 

‘Well, I have long wanted a little class 
upon which to practise my theories. Will you 
join it?” 

Rob hesitated. With the utmost confidence 
in his aunt’s opinion, he was not to be con- 
vinced that pleasure lay in the way of drawing- 
lessons. 

Aunt Rachel continued: ‘‘ Nell and Mollie 
are eager to begin; and don’t you think Lucy 
Morse and Percy would like to join us?” 

‘* Of course they would,” said Rob, with 
dawning enthusiasm; for prospects bright- 
ened if Lucy and Percy were to be of the 
number. 

‘* With your brother Willie, we shall have 
six — just what my room, will accommodate. 
All come to my room this evening, and we 
will arrange it.” 

No sooner was tea over, and Percy and Lucy 
Morse, who lived neighbors, notified of the 
proposed /a/k, than the six girls and boys 
trooped into the studio. A cheerful wood 
fire on the hearth served for light and warmth, 
and in its fitful glow, the room looked even 
more enchanting than by day. The walls 


stretched away indefinitely — corners grew | 


mysterious ; the easel, hung with the painting- 
apron and crowned with aunt Rachel’s hat, 
seemed extending a rather stiff welcome, while 
the lay figure in the corner, draped in white, 
with arms dramatically outstretched, looked 
ghostly enough, and in the flaring light 
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seemed to nod and beckon in a most blood- 
chilling manner to one unused to its harm- 
less ways. Rob had christened this figure 
Demosthenes, and was fond of posing it in 
striking attitudes. The ferns upon the wall 
duplicated themselves in lively shadows, and 
the quaint old chairs seemed so sociably dis- 
posed that it required but a little imagination 
to hear them discourse of the hundred years 
of their everitful lives. 

As the eager buzz of questions and answers 
gave no sign of quieting itself, Rob called the 
meeting to order peremptorily, with the mahl- 
stick, and begged aunt Ray to ‘rise to ex- 
plain.” Signifying to her that his use of the 
word vise was metaphorical, she was per- 
mitted to remain sitting, and requested: to 
‘* drive ahead.” 

‘¢ Perhaps it is my hobby,” she began, ‘‘ but 
I think art-study is an important element in 
the moral progress of the world. To teach a 
child to draw correctly gives him not only a 
pastime, or a possible means of earning a 
livelihood, but better than this, it opens his 
eye to the whole created world of beauty as 
nothing else can. For to draw well a tree or 
a flower one must see it with new eyes, must 
know and love it; and one cannot come to 
know well the works of creation, observing 
their beauty and order, without becoming 
wiser and better. Then there is scarcely a 
position in life to which a knowledge of draw- 
ing may not add something of richness or 
worth. No kind of manufacture in which 
the artistic taste may not be applied or the 
draughting pencil be made available. Amer- 
ican manufactures can never compete with 
foreign in taste and beauty until the same 
means shall be taken here as there to produce 
artisans, namely, art schools, which graduate 
skilled draughtsmen. In this country we are 
beginning to have a glimmering sense of 
what we need in the way of art culture, but 
as yet the first step is hardly taken. So much 
for the utility of the thing. Then, as a source 
of pleasure, the knowledge of drawing is 
capable of affording the highest delight; and | 
before the winter is over, I have no doubt 
you will be longing for the drawing day as 
for a holiday, and be spending your spare 
moments filling numberless sketch-books asa 
recreation.” . 

Rob entered a decided protest against any 
such expectation as far as he was concerned. | 

“IT hope I have convinced you how very 
desirable a thing we have in view, and to fur- 
ther this end I propose a club.” 

‘* Art Club shall we style ourselves, aunt 
Ray?” 
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‘*T think A. C. would sound better,” said 
Nell; ‘‘a little more modest. To style our 
productions art, Rob’s in particular, requires 
too great a stretch of the imagination.” 

Rob bowed his acknowledgment of the im- 
plied compliment. 

**T think A. C. will do very well,” said aunt 
Ray. ‘It certainly is unpretending, and for 
the present we shall be not only an A. C. but 
an A. B C. Whatever special taste or desires 
you may develop in the future, the prelimina- 
ry steps are the same for all. The same prin- 
ciple foreshortens alike a box and an arm, 
the side of a house and the leg of a horse. 
Shall. we meet, then, Wednesday afternoons 
and Saturday evenings?” 

‘¢ Can we draw in the evening?” 

** Certainly. Artificial light, if strong, is 
especially good, as it is always the same, and 
the shadows made by it are unvarying. Next 
Wednesday afternoon, then, at three o'clock 
I shall expect you precisely at three, armed 
with pencil, paper, and a drawing-board. All 
those in favor say, Ay. ’Tis a vote.” 





On Wednesday afternoon the A. C.. assem- 
bled punctually; even Mollie, who was always 
expected to be late, came to time. To be sure 
the day was rainy, and there were no counter 
attractions which may diminish somewhat from 
the credit due. 

‘¢ We will hope this may always be so,” said 
aunt Rachel. ‘‘My preparations are quite 
simple, as you see. You are all to draw this 
large, square box which you see upon this low 
table ; and you are to sit in these chairs, seven 
or eight feet from it, resting your drawing- 
boards upon the back of the chair in front. 
Such an arrangement gives much more free- 
dom to the arm than drawing upon a table. 
If you had never drawn at all, I should exer- 
cise you a while upon straight and curved 
lines and simple geometrical forms. As you 
have all done this, and know the nature of 
them, we will proceed at once to the box. 
You see it is a cube — the simplest form upon 
which to learn perspective. I have painted 
it white that you may the more easily perceive 
its light and shade; and I have hung this plain 
gray cloth behind it that nothing near it may 
distract the eye. Now give me your atten- 
tion for afew moments, and I will give you 
the whole theory of perspective in a nutshell. 
In looking at an object, you see it not as it is, 
but as it appears under the laws of perspec- 
tive, and it is this appearance of things which 
the artist strives to get. It is the way things 
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look, and not what they are, that you must see 
and represent. The first law of perspective 
is this — that the farther a thing ts from the 
eye, the smaller it looks. Too simple a truth 
to need illustration. And the second law we 
will illustrate by the box. All sit in a row 
opposite the side marked ABE F. (Fig. 1.) 


Cc ») 

















Fig. 1. 


The top of your drawing-board is now parallel 
with the line A B, or a continuation of that 
line, you perceive. You would then represent 
A B and its parallel E F by lines parallel with 
the top of your board — would you not? All 
lines seen. to be parallel with the top of the 
board must be so drawn on the paper. This 
‘we will call being parallel with the picture- 
plane. ; 

“Tf, now, the box is below the eye, so that 
you can see the top of it, where do you see 
the line C D? above or below the line A B?” 

‘¢ Above.” 

‘“‘Then the lines A‘C and BD connecting 
A Bto C D appear to slant up — do they not? 
And if I raise the box high above your head, 
the same lines will appear to slant down, 
proving the second great truth in perspective, 
that lines above the eye (not parallel to the 
picture-plane) slant, down, and similar lines 
below the eye slant up. On these two truths 
hang most of the laws of perspective. Re- 
membering them, you cannot go wholly 
wrong; having them always in mind, the 
eye learns to judge with great accuracy the 
direction of lines. 

‘¢T will now turn the box with its corner 
B F towards you, and raise it until the point 
B is on a level with your eyes, — supposing 
them to be all of a height. As you now see, 
the lines A B and BD, being neither above 
nor below the eye, can slant neither up nor 
down, but must form one continuous line, cor- 
responding to the horizon line, — which of 
course is always at the height of the-eye, — 
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thus. (Fig. 2.) The moment I lower the box 
the same lines begin to slant up, according to 
law second. Of course, the more I lower it, 
the more they slant up. I will say no more 
now, but bid you all draw what you think 
you see. Willie may sit just opposite this 
side, Rob directly opposite the corner B F, 
so that the point C comes directly over B. 
You see as much of one side as the other — do 
you not? The two sides must be drawn then 


A ! D 


just alike. 
side; Mollie and Lucy from this. 
now all different views, but the principles 
upon which you draw them are the same. 

‘*T will only suggest further, that you draw, 
first, the vertical line nearest you, to serve as 
a guide and measurement for the rest.” 

There was a busy silence fora time. Soon 
Rob announced his drawing ready for inspec- 
tion. 











Fig. .3 


‘“You have forgotten that I could raise the 
box but a very little before A B— B D would 
be one horizontal line. You see far less of 
the top than you suppose, as I will prove. I 
hold this yardstick close to the corner B F. 
How high is the box? — eighteen inches. 
Now tell me when the point C, which is di- 
rectly over the point B, seems to touch the 
stick — at twenty-two inches. Then the top 
of the box appears — owing to the foreshort- 
ening — to be between a fourth and fifth of 


Percy and Nell see it from this. 
You have’ 
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the height only, while yours is nearly equal. 
I now hold the yardstick across the corner, 
parallel with your board, and ask you to no- 
tice the apparent width of the sides of the 
box — twelve inches, two thirds of the height 
Now correct your drawing with a dotted line,’ 
not erasing it, and you will see the differ- 
ence.” . 

Profiting by the lesson to Rob, Percy had 
realized that he saw less than he supposed of 
the top. ‘ 

‘*But you have forgotten,” said aunt Ray, 
‘“‘that if lines on a level with the eye slant not 
at all, the farther they are below the eye the 
more they slant up, or, if above, slant down. 
Look through the window at the roof of the 
church, and notice how the lines run in com- 
parison with the horizontal base of the sash. 
You see the line of the ridge-pole slants down 
more than the line of the eaves. I trace it 
thus on the glass with a little ink. A pane of 
glass marked off in squares and held between 


” 








Fig. 4 


the eye and object will teach one more of ac- 
tual perspective than all the books. In the 
absence of glass, I have stretched this muslin 
upon a frame. Hold it before you, Percy, and 
trace upon it with charcoal the outlines of the 
box seen through it. Now you see exactly 
how the box looks to you.” 

‘¢ But why didn’t you give us this in the be- 
ginning?” 

‘‘ Because this is neverto be used at first; 
otherwise your work would be only a copy. 
After doing your best by your eye, this comes 
in like a good teacher, and criticises.” 

‘¢ Pass me the critic, then,” said Nell, ‘‘ and 
I'll try to be merciful,” she added, grasping 
the little frame tragically. 

“Twill be better than merciful — ’twill be 
just,” said aunt Ray. 

‘* This corner, C, is rather out of place, I 
find; I didn’t know where to put it.” (Fig. 4.) 

‘¢ You should have noticed what point of the 
line A B it was above. A good many relative 
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things of this kind may be quite accurately 
determined by holding a pencil before the eye 
vertically or horizontally, as the case may 
require, and noting the direction of lines with 
reference to it— the angles formed by other 
lines meeting it, and the points which it cuts. 

‘‘In Lucy’s drawing (fig. 5), we see she has 
forgotten that the line A C is farther from her 
than the line B D, and consequently a trifle 
shorter, which will of course -cause the lines 
AB and C D —in reality parallel lines — to 
appear to approach each other, until, if ex- 
tended far enough, they would meet in this 
case at the horizon, as do all lines parallel 
with the surface of the earth. 

‘The same is true of A E. AE appears 
shorter than B F because farther from the 
eye, — consequently the lines E F and A B 
approach each other, and would meet at the 
horizon. 











Fig. 5. 


‘“* All parallel lines parallel with the earth's 
surface meet at the horizon, if continued so 
far. And ali lines parallel with each other 
and the earth’s surface and perpendicular to 
the picture plane meet at the point of sight, 
namely, that point of the horizon directly 
opposite the eye of the spectator. These are 
important facts in perspective, the natural 
sequence of law first. A railroad track van- 
ishing in the distance is a familiar illustration 
of this. And now we will call our first session 
ended. Before the next, I hope each of you 
will make several sketches —the more the 
better — of boxes, books, tables, and simple 
houses, according to these principles, that 
they may be thoroughly fixed in the mind be- 
fore we goon. And if the lesson to-day has 
been rather dull, remember that the founda- 
tion of a temple is never as interesting as the 
towers and pinnacles which crown it; but it 
is nevertheless much more important, as with- 
out the former the latter are impossible. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





TWO MARJORIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘NO BABY IN THE HOUSE. 
ONG lie the shadows, Geraldine; 
Life’s day is nearly done; 
A tired face is this, I ween, 
Turned to the setting sun. 
A tired face, and tired eyes 
Dim with too many tears ; 
Sad with the sights when tears arise, 
Through all these busy years. 


I mind me well, ah! long ago, 
I was a bairnie wee, 
And hardly stood, on full tip-toe, 
High as my mother’s knee: 
Her eyes were fond; and thought has 
wings ; 
She dreamed — I scarce would care 
To tell the great and glorious things 
That I should do and dare. 


I had a playmate — Marjory Dean; 
More womanly than I; 

Fair as your fair self, Geraldine, 
With eyes as sweet and shy. 

Alike in years, alike in names, — 
What shade could come between? 

The lassie called me Marjory Ames; 
And she — fair Marjory Dean. 


My Marjory dear, your mother’s gold, 
And siller white to see, 

But vainly bade you to be cold 
To poor and humbie me. 

I, born to serve; you, proud and high, — 
Both rebels to the thought; 

For wealth may most of treasures buy, 
But love can not be bought. 


Her mother builded castles, too, 
For Marjory rich and fair; 

The greatest names too little grew 
For one so bright to bear. 

And now, this many a year, I ween, 
The long grass maketh moan 

Above the place where Marjory Dean, 
Forgotten, sleeps alone. 


My hair is white, dear Geraldine, 
My dim eyes hardly see; 

Wrinkled, and bent, and weak, I seem 
Each year to grow more wee; 

But Marjory is forever fair, 
She is forever young, — 

Heaven’s own light in her golden hair, 
Its music on her tongue. 
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WOLF RUN. 


WOLF BUN; 
oR, 
THE BOYS OF THE WILDERNESS. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER I. 
A HAPPY HOUSEHOLD. 


Re a stone’s throw of a dwelling 
built of timber, to serve the double pur- 
pose both of shelter and defence, a remarkably 
strong-built, ruddy-cheeked man, apparently 
about twenty-three years of age, was hoeing 
corn, and whom, for the benefit of those un- 
acquainted with the preceding story of the 
series, we will introduce as Mr. Edward Honey- 
wood. 

The valley in which this rude habitation, 
half house, half fortress, stood, had received 
from the settlers the name of Wolf Run; and 
the man thus busily occupied — like the seed 
that, borne on the wings of November winds, 
catches here and there, till finally, finding a 
lodgment in some sheltered nook, becomes 
rooted to the soil, and wanders no more — had 
already passed through a strange experience. 
When a child, picked up drifting in the Eng- 
lish Channel, and brought to Baltimore, he 
found shelter in the house of a kind-hearted 
blacksmith and gunsmith, who sent him to 
school, and taught him a portion of both trades. 
His benefactor being accidentally killed in his 
own shop, the lad was again homeless, though 
now capable of labor. He next fell into the 
hands of a frontiersman, Bradford Holdness 
by name, living in the valley of the Allegha- 
nies, in whose family, treated as a son, he grew 
up to manhood, learned to hunt, trap, and till 
the soil,—the latter occupation being his 
chosen employment, —and attaining remark- 
able skill in the use of the rifle. 

By prudence and success in hunting and 
trapping, Honeywood obtained sufficient to 
purchase the land on which we find him at 
work, married the daughter of an emigrant 
from Vermont by the name of Blanchard, and, 
after experiencing such hardships during child- 
hood and youth, was now in possession of a 
farm, fertile, and well stocked in proportion 
to the number of acres cleared. His family 
consisted of himself, wife, and two children. 

The community of Wolf Run comprised 
some twenty families, living several miles 
apart, in different clearings. Honeywood was 
some two miles distant from Holdness, in 
whose family he had grown up, and about 
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three from Blanchard, his father-in-law. His 
| house and the principal portion of his tillage 
land were situated upon a point, or ox-bow, as 
the settlers termed it, formed by the curves 
of the most capricious of streams, the Rays- 
town branch of the Juniata. A narrow isth- 
mus connected the ox-bow with the main shore, 
caused by the waters of a large brook that 
washed away the soil up one side. 

Many such settlements were to be found 
among the valleys and coves, as they were 
called, of Pennsylvania at that period, — the 
year of grace 1755, — gradually creeping west, 
exciting the apprehensions and hostility of the 
Indians, on whose hunting-ground many of 
them trespassed without hesitation. 

This settlement, however, small and isolated 
as it was, presented several features not often 
found among so small a number of inhabit- 
ants. The majority of, them were Scotch- 
Irish, who had received the rudiments of edu- 
cation, and were disposed to obtain their living 
by tilling the soil, rather than by hunting or 
trapping, resorting to those occupations only 
as a diversion, or means of supplying their 
families with food and clothing, while bring- 
ing the land under cultivation, and obtaining 
a stock of cattle and hogs. 

This little settlement enjoyed other advan- 
tages, by no means common in new places of 
much larger proportions. There were among 
them two mechanics: Honeywood could work 
in iron, though it was but recently he had been 
able to obtain an anvil and some few tools; 
while Israel Blanchard, his father-in-law, and 
the brother of Israel, Seth, could work in 
wood, and had a good stock of common tools. 

Seth Blanchard was what is termed, in com- 
mon parlance, a handy man; for, though his 
trade was that of a carpenter, he could lay 
brick, make wheels, weld and temper iron and 
steel, plaster, make shoes, farming tools, work 
on the land, and possessed a mechanical in- 
genuity that was equal to any emergency. 

Our young readers will perceive that two such 
men, especially as Honeywood could repair fire- 
arms, were invaluable in a new and isolated 
settlement. 

There was but one respect in which Mr. Seth 
was deficient: though not a coward, he was 
not accustomed to the use of weapons; and, 
while Honeywood was skilled in all forest lore, 
could handle the bow and the tomahawk with 
all the facility of an Indian, and it was certain 
death to come within the range of his rifle, it 
is very doubtful whether uncle Seth could have 
hit an elephant at twenty yards; and he often 
got lost in the woods, going after the cows. 
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We trust our young friends possess too much 
practical knowledge to smile when we add, asa 
matter of primary importance, that the Blan- 
chards owned a whip-saw, and thus boards 
could be manufactured equal in quality to the 
products of the water-mill. In every family 
there were to be found persons of ‘sincere 
piety, belonging to different religious persua- 
sions. Honeywood, though always from 
childhood the subject of deep religious impres- 
sions, had never spoken of them except to 
Mrs. Raymond, a Quakeress, who kept house 
for Mr. Clavell during his residence with the 
latter. But at his marriage he resolved to be 
no longer thus reticent, and, the first night he 
passed in his new house, set up family worship. 

Thus, amid this handful of settlers in a 
mountain gorge, hemmed in by the wilderness, 
existed the germs of power, culture, and prog- 
ress — the husbandman, the mechanic, the sol- 
dier, and that without which no true growth 
is possible, the spirit, though not the forms, 
of religion; a state of feeling and longing of 
soul that in time would inevitably produce 
them. 

It was a period of suspense and feverish 
anxiety to the settlers of Wolf Run, incommon 
with all frontier inhabitants, both east and 
west. For some years they had been living in 
continual apprehension of an Indian war. But 
a short time before the date of our tale, a large 
force of British troops, commanded by a ma- 
jor-general, together with a thousand pro- 
vincials, accustomed to all the wiles of Indian 
warfare, had marched from Fort Cumberland 
to capture the French fortress at the forks of 
the Ohio, and overawe the Indian tribes in- 
clined to side with them. Holdness, his son 
George, — between whom and Honeywood ex- 
isted the strongest attachment, — Putnam, 
the next in age, and several more of the set- 
tlers, had gone in the ranks of the provincial 
force. 

Such extravagant ideas in respect to the 
prowess of British regulars were at that time 
current in the colonies, that no doubt was en- 
tertained in respect to the capture of the fort, 
and the defeat of the French and. their savage 
allies; still, in the absence of those topics of 
general interest that, in more densely popu- 
lated places, serve to occupy the mind, the 
subject matter, both of thought and conversa- 
tion, was the probable result of the expedition 
against Fort Duquesne. 

Aside from these sources of interest and ex- 
pectation of a general nature, that he shared 
in common with his neighbors, Ned Honey- 
wood (we beg pardon for the familiar term) 
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had in his personal affairs met with encour- 
agements that rendered the year now passing 
one of marked character to him. 

The fourth day of January his good wife 

had presented him with a fine boy, whom, in 
the fullness.of his heart, he had named after 
his benefactor, Henry Clavell. Since his mar- 
riage, he had devoted himself, heart and soul, 
to the cultivation of the land; and, in conse- 
quence of relinquishing hunting and trapping 
almost wholly, seldom had any money, it be- 
ing hard times, and trade carried on mostly by 
barter; but during the present spring he had 
sold his beef, corn, grain, and pork for army 
use, and was then in possession of a small 
stock of hard money. 
’ He was then at work upon the first land 
cleared on the place; and the stump of the 
first tree cut (now sending up vigorous 
sprouts), that he meant to preserve as a me- 
morial, stood among the hills of corn he was 
hoeing. Heretofore he had always planted and 
sowed on burns; but this land was now, for 
the first time, ploughed, and it presented a 
very rough appearance, not having been cleared 
long enough for the stumps to rot out to any 
great extent. Some of the smaller ones had, 
however, decayed, many of the larger ones par- 
tially, and, by a free use of the axe and a 
strong team, Ned had managed to tear the 
former out. They were piled around the larger 
stumps, in enormous pyramids, to dry, being 
at the time too wet to burn; but, notwith- 
standing their unsightly appearance, increased 
by the fact that there were no regular rows, 
the hills of corn standing here and there all 
over the land, — sometimes so close to a large 
stump that they could only be got at with 
the hoe on one side,—a stouter and hand- 
somer crop of corn never grew out of the 
ground. 

If there were stumps and pyramids of roots, 
there was nota pigeon-weed — that pest of new 
lands — nor any blackberry or raspberry bush- 
es to be seen, neither sprouts from the stumps, 
except those on that of the memorial tree, 
which Ned intended (God willing) should re- 
main at least as long as he did. 

Near the edge of the lot nearest the house, 
a large tree had been torn up; and when, in 
clearing the land, the stump was severed from 
the trunk, it had fallen partly back into its 
original bed, thus leaving a large vacant space 
between the stump and the ground. Around 
this a great pile of old roots had been.made, 
in order that, when dry, the whole might be 
burned together. 

The little four-year-old had detected an open- 
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ing in the pile of roots, through which he 
managed to crawl into the cavity. This wasa 
discovery that made the child’s héart glad. 
Here by handfuls he brought hay from the 
barn, last year’s acorns, hickory nuts, and old 
pine knots, that had become hollow with age, 
to put his nuts in, wild flowers, queer-shaped 
stones, and all those odds and ends precious 
to the little child as gems to children of larger 
growth. A favorite corner was reserved for 
his kitten and rag-baby. The coon was too 
mischievous to be allowed there, and was most 
of the time shut up, or led by a string. 

Honeywood, as he plied his task, seemed to 
be in a very happy frame of mind: his lips 
would move as though talking to himself; and 
now and then he would lean upon his hoe, 
draw a long breath, and a glad smile break 
over his features. 

Upon one of these occasions his attention 
was arrested by the words, ‘‘ Coop! coop!” 
in the sharp tones of a child’s voice, evidently 
proceeding from beneath a pile of roots. Pay- 
ing no heed to the summons, he resumed his 
work. 

‘* Father, you don’t know where I be.” 

No answer. 


‘*Coop! Coop 


” 


‘**T can’t come now, child: I’m busy.” 


‘* Father, I want you to come and see my 
cubby-house. I want you to see kitty play 
with the acorns.” 

No answer. 

‘* Father, I want you to come.” 

There was a little quaver in the tones, that 
went to the fond parent’s heart; and, going to 
the spot, he peered into the opening, by get- 
ting down on his knees, to the unbounded de- 
light of the child, who displayed all the treas- 
ures of his retreat. 

It was now about five o’clock in the after- 
noon. Unperceived by her husband, Sarah 
Honeywood had come out with the babe in 
her arms, and stood watching him as he con- 
tinued his work. 

‘*Edward!” ° 

‘* Well, wife?” 

‘* Pray, what have you been thinking about 
that makes you so very happy? You’ve been 
smiling and talking to yourself this ever so 
long.” 


‘* Lots of things. Iwas thinking what Lord 


Courtenay’s steward would say to such a piece | 


of land as this, or my father, if he had to 
plough it. There, when they cut down a tree, 
they dig up every root and save it for firewood ; 
and yet, after all their ploughing and manur- 
ing, picking up every rock as big as a marble, 
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| they can’t raise such a crop as I can in this 


rough way, among the stumps. - And that set 
me to thinking how many acres my old father 
has ploughed for other folks, and never owned 
a foot of land himself; delving, slaving all his 
life; and, if he had an ache or pain, frightened 
for fear he should be sick, and we all starve 
together.” 

‘* Was that all?” 

‘*All? No: I was thinking God had given 
me a good wife and these tittle ones, and we 
had our place paid for, and enough of it cleared 
to give us bread, and sheep and cattle, and a 
little money, if anything happened, and that 
this army of General Braddock’s would soon 
settle matters with the French and Indians, 
and then we should have privileges, and go 
ahead.” 

‘¢ How will that give us privileges?” 

‘¢ Why, in this way: here is a little handful 
of us poor people, camped down here in the 
woods because we could get land for little or 
nothing, and were willing to risk our lives, 
and leave everything else behind us; and @ll 
we've got is the land— no roads, no market, 
no schools, no gospel, no mill to grind our 
grain, and thankful to keep the hair on our, 
heads. But when this French and Indian war 
is over, people will move in, and people, too, 
that have property, and we shall have roads 
and mills; or, if not, we can help ourselves. 
I can set up a blacksmith’s shop, and your 
uncle Seth and the rest of us could build a 
mill.” 

“ You wouldn’t want to leave the farm and 
go into a shop; and there would not be work 
enough to give you a living if you did.” 

‘“No; but I could work in the winter;.and 
I could learn the trade to some of the boys; 
and the thing would grow.” 

‘*T came out to call you to supper. Is it not 
time to hear something from the army?” 

‘* Yes, about time for them to get news at 
Fort Cumberland.” 

““Coop! Coop!” 

‘‘ There! there’s Eddie: he’s got a cubby- 
house under that stump; and we shall have to 
go and see it. Give me the baby.” 

The fond father took the child; but when 
they reached the spot, nothing short of having 
baby in the cubby-house would content Master 
Eddie, and, to still further complicate the mat 
ter, baby wanted to go. In this posture of 
affairs, the father was obliged to enlarge the 
entrance sufficiently to admit his own head 
and shoulders, and put in the baby, after which 
this happy little family made their way leisure- 
ly to the house. 
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CHAPTER II. 
HARRY SUMERFORD. 


Honeyrwoop held the child while his wife 
put the victuals on the table. They were just 
about to sit down when he exclaimed, looking 
out of the window, — 

‘‘ Sarah, I see somebody coming through 
the woods —a boy; looks about the size of 
Cal Holdness; but the bushes hidehim. Let’s 
wait till he comes.” 

‘It’s Henry Sumerford, husband.” 

In a few moments a boy, apparently about 
seventeen years of age, entered, with a rifle in 
his hand, dressed in a hunting-shirt, and moc- 
casons on his feet. He was not large for his 
years, but with a firm-knit frame, betokening 
great activity, and brown as a nut from con- 
stant exposure to the weather. 

‘* Good evening, Henry,” said Honeywood ; 
‘* sit along and take a bite of supper with us. 
I never see you but you have a gun in your 
hand; do you take it to bed with you? 
There’s nothing to shoot this time of year 
that’s fit either for meat or fur.” 

‘*No, sir; but a rifle’s kind of company to 
a body on a long road, and I thought there 
might be some fowl in the river.” 

‘*T hope, Henry,” said Mr. Honeywood, 
‘“*now your father is gone, and your mother 
depends on you, as the oldest boy, you will 
do the best you can, and not let the rifle run 
away with you.” 

‘* Didn’t you love a rifle when you was a boy 
like me, Mr. Honeywood?” 

** Indeed I did, Harry, and do now; but I 
never let it take too much time from my work; 
there is reason in all things; and there’s no 
great profit in throwing away powder and 
lead on vermin.” 

**T mean, when I am free, to be a hunter and 
trapper, and then I can live in the woods, and 
shoot as much asI like. I think it must be a 
bunkum way for a man to get his living by his 
rifle.” 

‘*No, it ain’t, my lad; it’s a very uncertain 
way: better have a good piece of land under 
foot, and then hunt once in the while to help 
the meat barrel, or get a little ready money; 
but to follow it fora living, there is too much 
uncertainty, and too much broken time; an 
old, worn-out hunter or trapper is a good deal 
like an old wolf—a poor affair, after all. 
Never have anything but a rifle, blanket, pair 
of snow-shoes, and a few traps; don’t add 
anything to society; live on the outside of 
creation, and beat the bush for somebody else 
to catch the bird. I hear you are very good 





with a rifle, and I am glad of it; I would not 
say anything to discourage you; but don’t let 
it kill all love for work on the farm; if you 
do you'll miss it, and be sorry when it’s too 
late to mend.” 

‘*T expect, Mr. Honeywood, some of the 
neighbors have been telling you bad stories 
about me.” 

‘‘Nothing very bad, Harry; only they say 
you are as smart as chain lightning, if you 
have a mind to be, and can turn cff work; but 
you won’t do anything on the land if you can 
help it, and think of nothing but ranging 
round with a rifle; that’s what made me speak 
as Ihave. I thought you would take it better 
from an old hunter; it was kindly spoken and 
kindly meant; and now you will stop the 
night with us, for I don’t think you was ever 
here before in your life.” 

‘*I know your advice is good, Mr. Honey- 
wood, and ever since father went into the 
army I’ve been trying to be steadier to my 
work. Mother sent me over to see if you 
would let us have a mule to go to mill, because 
our horse is lame, and it’s hard for Elick and 
I to pound corn, and she said I might stay all 
night.” 

‘*'You may have a mule or the horse, just 
which you like.” 

“Tf it’s all the same to you, sir, I’d much 
sooner have the horse.” 

Mr. Honeywood then took Harry over the 
place to look at the cattle and crops; and after 
returning to the house, showed him a rifle that 
had belonged to Henry Clavell, his benefac- 
tor, and which he had recently bought of Mr. 
Baxter Clavell’s heir, and told Harry what 
shots he had seen Clavell make with it. 

‘*T’m afraid you'll think me very bold, Mr. 
Honeywood, but I would give anything to see 
you shoot with that rifle, I’ve heard so much 
tell about your shooting.” 

‘¢T will in the morning, and you shall shoot 
too, on condition that you take my advice 
about sticking to work; at any rate, while 
your father is gone.” 

‘‘T will, Mr. Honeywood, do the best that 
ever I can; but I should look well shooting 
with you.” 

He did, however, shoot with Honeywood, 
received many compliments from him, and 
went away on the horse in high spirits. 

‘‘There’s a good deal in that boy, wife,” 
said Honeywood, after his departure. ‘I 
always liked the turn of him when he used to 
come to play with Cal Holdness. He is going 
to make a sharp-shooter; there are not many 
men in this run can outdo him now; he 
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‘¢ HARRY RESTED THE RIFLE OVER A LOG, AND PULLED.” 


has good judgment, quick sight, and steady 
nerves.” 


‘*T’m sure I never heard a harmful word of 
him; everybody gives him the credit of being 
a good-principled boy, only he is crazy to be 
hunting and trapping; and I am glad you 
said what you did to him.” 

At the return of Harry, it was very evident 
that so far from being offended with Mr. 
Honeywood’s plain speaking, it, on the other 
hand, had made a very favorable impression 
upon him; and that he had, moreover, con- 
ceived a great liking for his adviser. This was 
manifest from the time chosen by him to 
bring the horse home, which was the latter 
part of the afternoon, when he might expect 
to be invited to spend the night. Honeywood 
viewed his act in that light, and was gratified, 
for he had formed a high opinion of the lad’s 
principles and capacity, having seen a great 
deal of him when himself a member of the 
family of Holdness, with whose boys Harry 
often associated. 

After supper and milking, Honeywood went 
to fold the sheep; Harry accompanied him; 
and when the sheep were in the pen they sat 
down to talk. After telling his host the news 
he had heard at the mill, Harry said, — 
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‘*Mr. Honeywood, on the way to the mill 
and back (for I had to ride step and step), I 
thought over what you said, and as I don’t 
want you to have a worse opinion of me than 
I deserve, I thought, when I got a chance, I 
would tell you a few things, if you wouldn’t 
think it kind of bragging on myself.” 

‘* That’s the very thing I should like to have 
you do, Harry, for I have always felt you 
didn’t have the credit that you deserved. Cal 
Holdness, your playmate, said the same, and 
used to tell me so.” 

‘““T never was a lazy boy, Mr. Honeywood, 
and I'll tell you how I got into such a way of 
shooting, tracking game, and took such a 
longing for being in the woods, that it is 
victuals and drink. You see, when father come , 
on ter his place, he was very poor; it took all 
he could muster to pay part down for his land 
and git on it with one cow, a mule, anda 
family of young children. I was the oldest; 
and all the house we had was some poles set 
up agin a high ledge, and some bark on ’em 
and up agin the sides.” 

‘¢T remember all about it.” 

‘¢ The first year father raised a little corn on 
a piece of ground where he had girdled the 
trees; but it was a wet summer, and a good 
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many of the trees (the beech and poplar) 
leaved and shaded the corn, and an early frost 
nipped it so there was very little sound corn. 
When spring came we were awfully put to 
it; father said he never would plant again 
among girdled trees, and was falling for a 
burn. We had no bread; barely corn enough 
for seed; sometimes we didn’t taste of bread 
for a fortnight, only milk and greens. Game 
was scarce; father couldn’t spend time to 
hunt, ’cause he must chop, and was some- 
times so faint and dizzy with hunger that he 
couldn’t stand to chop. Sometimes father 
would shoot a coon, or squirrel, or catch a 
fish or two; but he was trying all he could to 
get something in the ground.” 

** How old was you?” 

‘*T was goin’ to say I was eleven, comin’ 
twelve, and I was allers a great hand for track- 
in’ or findin’ any creetur more’n most boys; 
*twas kind of nat’ral. One day I heard mother 
prayin’ to God to send us somethin’ to keep 
us from starvin’; it made me feel raal bad. I 
thought I’d try and do somethin’.” 

‘* What could you do?” 

**T’ll tell you, sir. I wasn’t ‘lowed to touch 
father’s rifle, but I had a smooth-bore that the 
barrel had been cut off that I used to shoot 
squirrels with, and coons, and birds, when 
father had any powder to spare — that wasn’t 
very often. I allers tried desperate hard to 
shoot straight, ’cause I knowed if I didn’t kill 
something I wouldn’t git any powder or shot; 
but it had been a long time since I'd had any- 
thing to put in my little gun. Father had 
been out that mornin’ to try to shoot a bear 
he seed the night afore, but couldn’t find him, 
and went to his choppin’. Mother, she went 
arter greens. I got upon the table and took 
down the rifle and started.” 

**You didn’t expect to kill the bear —did 
you?” 

‘*No, sir, but I thought I might shoot 
somethin’ we could eat, and I had seen deer 
two days before. I hadn’t been long in the 
woods till I saw a coon coiled right round the 
body of a hemlock, where the limbs came out. 
I was workin’ round tryin’ to git a better 
sight, ’cause I knew father would lick me if I 
wasted the charge, when I heard something 
splash in the water, and seed a deer a standin’ 
up to his belly in a pond hole right among 
the lily-pads. I got on my knees, rested the 
rifle over a log, and pulled. It seemed to me 
she kicked me a rod, and I thought my shoul- 
der was broke.” 

‘*T don’t wonder. 
gun?” 


What charge was in the 
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‘*T don’t know, sir; but ’twas a charge for a 
bear; father is a great hand to load heavy, 
and the rifle was breech-burned and allers 
kicked like blazes. The deer never made but 
one leap, and fell deadin his tracks right at 
the edge of the water. Wasn’t I tickled? It 
was as much as I could do to bring the rifle 
out, but I run home with it as though it had 
been a broomstick; seed mother most ter the 
house with her apron full of greens. I hol- 
lered, ‘ Mother, mother, I’ve shot a deer!’ She 
was so glad she cried, and said, — 

‘‘God sent it, my boy! Give me the rifle, 
and run tell your father, and we’ll have some 
on it for dinner.” 

‘* What did your father say?” 

‘*He praised me up all the time we were 
dressin’ the deer, and told all the neighbors. 
After that he ‘lowed me to take the rifle; and I 
shot another deer, and coons, and in the fall 
abear. Father raised a good piece of corn 
that year on a burn, and potatoes on the 
girdled piece; sold some maple sugar we 
made in the spring, and bought two pigs, and 
went trappin’ after harvest, and bought an- 
other cow and a pig to winter over, and we 
had enough to eat after that.” 

‘*The misery was over soon as you began 
to raise something?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 


CHAPTER III. 


WILDERNESS-BORN AND BRED. 


‘© Wuat I was comin’ at, Mr. Honeywood, 


was this ere. When father seed how every 
year I killed more and more game; filled up 
all the gaps; all they had to do, if they were 
scant of meat, was ter send me inter the 
woods; and in the fall of the year I killed so 
many deer, father could smoke the hams to 
eat ourselves, and sell his pork to buy other 
things; and I began to make dead-falls, trap 
foxes, and once in the while a beaver, — I say 
when father seed that, he laid in with Mr. 
Holdness (Mr. Holdness was allers a friend to 
father) to buy a rifle for me of Mr. Clavell, 
and he got one that had been used, and the 
stock had been chipped by a bullet; but Mr. 
Clavell sent me word how it was a good bar- 
rel and would send a bullet where it was 
pinted. 

‘¢ What I was comin’ at was this. All these 
years, when father had to chop and we didn’t 
raise much (father couldn’t hunt and chop 
both), I, who wasn’t big enough to chop, 
hunted, and nigh about supported the family; 
so they praised me up hill and down; afore 
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my face and behind my back; never was sich | 


a boy! got me in sich a way of livin’ in the 
woods that I couldn’t live out of ’em. But 
jist so soon as I got growed up, father begun 
to raise crops, keep cattle, and could live off 
the farm, then they begun to call me a lazy 
lout, allers wantin’ to be round in the woods 
with a rifle, just like an Indian, and said a hoe 
or an axe burnt my fingers. I say that ain’t 
fair, Mr. Honeywood, for (though I say it 
myself) there isn’t a boy of my age in this ere 
Run kin chop as much or hoe as much ina 
day as I kin, and as fur shootin’, they don’t 
care to try me on that. I don’t use any bad 
words, nor lie, nor steal, nor try to hurt any- 
body; and I say ’tain’t the fair thing, arter 
doin’ all they could ter set me out ter shoot, 
trap, and be in the woods, ter turn square 
round and hoot and run me for doin’ that 
same. I say ’tain’t to be spected of me ter 
do like boys that have allers been grubbin’, 
specially all at once. I ain’t a lazy boy, Mr. 


Honeywood, nor a bad principled one nuthér. 
I am ignorant, cause I never had any chance 
to be any otherways, and I’m jist what our 
folks made me.” 

‘¢ Edward,” cried Mrs. Honeywood, ‘‘ why 
don’t you and Harry come into the house; 
you'll take cold sitting there in your shirt 


sleeves in the dew.” 

‘¢ We'll come in a few minutes.” 

‘* Well, Harry,” said Honeywood, ‘‘ that is 
just about as I thought it was; and as you say, 
it is not to be expected that after being thus 
situated and brought up, you should be con- 
tented to work steadily at first, like boys that 
have been trained to work longside of their 
fathers every day in the field, and with their 
brothers. But we get used to anything after 
a while. You will form, if you try, a habit 
of work, as you have formed a habit of living 
in the woods; and it will be much better; for, 
indeed, it will be the saving of you. Now, 
Harry, my lad (taking the boy by the hand), 
you recollect what I told you a while ago 
about the tilling of the soil being the founda- 
tion of everything really valuable?” 

‘** Yes, sir, I thought a deal about that when 
I was on the road.” 

‘** Well, now, is it not true that when your 
father was clearing his land, and you was 
shooting deer, and bears, and trapping, that 
you lived from hand to mouth and saw pretty 
hard times, and longed for a little corn or 
wheat, and that you never began to live any 
ways comfortably till you were able to raise 
crops? Get the land into grass, and bear, 
beaver, and buckskin didn’t begin to make 
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you as comfortable as flax and sheep’s wool 
does now; nor did bear meat, wild pigeons, 
and venison compare with beef, mutton, barn- 
yard fowl, pork, milk, potatoes, wheat bread, 
and hominy, if you do have to pound corn or 
go a long ways to mill?” 

‘< Yes, sir, that is all true.” 

‘* Good reason for it, my boy. When an 
Indian (or a hunter, which is much the same) 
gets up in the morning, his breakfast is per- 
haps ten miles off, alive and running at that; 
when the farmer gets up in the morning, his 
breakfast is in the cellar, the field, the barn, 
or the corn-crib; he has not to spend hours 
trying to catch it, and then, perhaps, not suc- 
ceed. Your father knew all this, and that was 
the reason why he stuck to the axe till he was 
dizzy and faint with hunger, let the rifle hang 
in the brackets and the charge rust in, be- 
cause he had the welfare, the highest welfare, 
of his children for this world and the world 
to come, at heart; and because he looked 
ahead to a hog in the sty, cattle in the pas- 
ture, corn and grain in the field, sheep in the 
fold, schools, churches, mills — life that is life, 
—and knew they must come by the narrow- 
axe and the plough, not by the rifle. 

‘*He was glad to have you hunt to help 
along when you could do no better; but he 
wanted you to be something more than a 
hunter, who is not many removes from an 
Indian ; and you ought to thank him for striv- 
ing (as you grew older and became capable of 
it) to train you up to better habits, and fora 
higher position. Ifa boy has never done 
anything well, there’s little hope of him; 
you've done one thing to perfection, and been 
praised for it; now take hold of a nobler 
thing, and be praised for that.” 

‘‘T wish to God,” cried Harry, leaping to 
his feet with the violence of his feelings, ‘‘ I 
was an Injun. You don’t know, Mr. Honey- 
wood, how father grinds me down to work 
and scolds me sometimes. [I'll tell you somc- 
thing I never breathed to live man, and what 
turned up this very summer. One mornin’ 
father sent me out to hoein’. He stopped 
behind a bit to put up some fence. I got on 
ter the piece (I had my rifle with me) and 
hoed a hill or two. I was kind of lookin’ 
round over the woods, and I heard the crows 
hollerin’, and follerin’ along, and makin’ a 
great noise; so I thought I'd jist go and see 
what ’twas all fur, ’cause I know’d ’twan’t fur 
nuthin’; bime by I seed a she bear with two 
cubs arter her. She wasn’t worth killin’ that 
time o’ year; ’sides, she'd been an ugly cus- 
tomer, if she was only wounded; soI thought 
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I'd find where her den was. I soon got so 
taken up watchin’ that ere bear, I forgot every- 
thing else. Jist ter see her work with them ere 
cubs, like an old hen with chickens ! She'd 
tear an old rotten windfall all ter pieces, and 
turn over great big logs ter git the wood 
worms fur them ter eat; then she'd lay down 
and let ’em suck, and lick ’em, and put her 
paws round ’em, jist as a cat does her kittens. 
‘Twas the greatest fun ter see her ketch a 
worm with them ere great paws of hers! 
After a while the sun got hot, and she went 
into her den in a holler hemlock. Then I 
come ter my senses, and made tracks fur the 
lot. When I took up my hoe, mother blew 
the horn for dinner.” 

‘* Where was your father all this time?” 

‘* He was there hoein’; he, and Elick, and 
Enoch, and Sam.” 

‘* What did he say to you?” 

‘*He scolded awfully; made me hoe all the 
afternoon without any dinner, and scolded all 
that week. I told him how I found the bear’s 
den, but he didn’t seem to care; said, ‘if I 
had been mindin’ my work instead of gazin* 
round, I wouldn’t have seen the crows, nor 
the bear nuther.’ When it come Saturday 
night, I got up in the night, took my rifle and 
a hatchet, and started off. I knew I could git 
my livin’ in the woods, and I had some notion 
of jinin’ some Delawares I was ’quainted with 
that I knew was camping on the Loyalhanna. 
I went about two mile, then got a thinkin’ 
about mother, and Elick, and Enoch, and Cal 
Holdness, what’s jist like a brother ter me, 
and begun ter cool off; went back and crawled 
inter bed agin.” 

“Well, Harry, it’s no use talking about 
what has been; you know you are going to 
turn over a new leaf now.” 

‘If father would ony talk ter me as you 
do, Mr. Honeywood, and tell the reasons of 
things; but he rates me as if I didn’t know 
anything; but I know when that bear and her 
cubs git fat next fall, and I kill ’em, father will 
like it well enough, and so will mother and 
allon’em. Ill do anything you want me ter, 
Mr. Honeywood.” 

““T am glad you like me; and you can’t be 
an Indian, because I shall want you to go to 
school next winter.” 

‘*T’m too old.” 

**Not a bit of it. 


Mr. Holt’s going to learn 
to read and write, and ‘he’s a married man, 
with a family, as old as your father.” 

‘*Then I should think I might; at any rate, 
you'll see what I kin do ’twixt now and har- 
vest.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE SETTLERS ALARMED. 


Nep Honeywoop, after Harry’s departure, 
went to the field. The corn he was hoeing had 
béen planted rather late, and this was the last 
work of that kind before haying. Having fin- 
ished his task about the middle of the fore- 
noon, he shouldered his hoe, and went to look 
at a piece of ground he had sown with grass- 
seed the year before. 

It was the custom of the settlers in the Run 
either to sow with their grain (when they laid 
the ground to grass after the crop was off) 
the chaff from the barn floor and the mangers, 
or to let it come in of itself, as it was termed; 
that is, to let it alone, and permit all kinds of 
weeds and native grass to occupy the ground, 
the latter being the prevailing fashion. The 
great majority paid not the least attention to 
raising grass, but cut that which grew on the 
intervales, and eked out with browse. It was 
a common thing for cattle to die in the spring 
for lack of food. But Ned — whose father, as 
the readers of the previous story well know, 
was a ploughman on an estate in Devonshire 
— retained a vivid recollection of the manner 
in which work was done there. He, therefore, 
at the very beginning of his farming opera- 
tions, — even before moving on to his land, — 
went a long journey, with a pack-mule, into 
that part of the state that had been longer 
settled, and, though short of money, purchased 
grass-seed that had been imported from Eng- 
land and Germany; after which he raised his 
own seed. 

Ned mounted the log fence, built very high 
to keep out deer, and seated himself where he 
could command a view of the corn he had been 
hoeing, the grass, anda large portion of the 
pasture, as this fence separated the grazing 
and tillage land. As he wiped the sweat of 
recent labor from his brow, and bared his bo- 
som to the breeze, his eye rested at intervals 


.upon the broad field of English hay, — the 


clover in bloom, and the long herds-grass wav- 
ing in the wind, —the corn, and the lighter 
hue of the ripening wheat that occupied the 
entire end of the point; then upon the cattle 
that, having fed till the dew was off and the 
sun grew hot, were lying beneath the shade 
of a large sugar-tree, head to the wind, chew- 
ing their cuds, his heart swelled with joyous 
emotions, the rapture and intensity of which 
can be appreciated only by those who have 
passed through a like stormy and trying ex- 
perience. Recollections of the past came rush- 
ing in upon his mind like a flood. 
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‘* Only look at that field of English grass!” 
he soliloquized; ‘‘as much as a man can get 
a scythe through! Look at those cattle — feed 
up to their knees! the bullocks good beef, fit 
to knock down! and the hogs on the side of 
the mountain, getting half their living! Ned 
Honeywood, you ought to be a good man. 
This is not much as it was in Devonshire, 
when my poor mother and all the rest of us 
used to go leasing (gleaning) after the reap- 
ers, till our bare feet were covered with blood 
from the pricking of the stubble, and our fin- 
gers sore as a boil; when father ventured, 
with fear and trembling, to run in debt for a 
cow; and I and my brothers and sisters used 
to pick the grass out between the hedge plants, 
put it in a bag, and carry home to dry for the 
cow, to get her through the winter. 

“‘It seems just as if I was in that old cot- 
tage again, Saturday night, father, all bent 
up, looking worn out with his week’s work, 
and all us children bringing our pennies that 
we had earned one way and another, putting 
them in mother’s lap; she counting them over; 
then father putting his in, and then he and 
mother calculating; so much for the rent; that 
must come; so much to pay for the cow;; that, 
too, must come; so much to buy a little bar- 
ley for the pig; so much for a peck loaf; and, 


when it come out there was enough left to buy 
a little piece of butcher’s meat to eat with our 
greens Sunday, how we did clap our hands 
and hug each other, and run shouting out 


doors to play! Ah, poor Mr. Clavell spoke 
the true word when he said, ‘ Many a fair day 
has had a stormy morning; and the best day’s 
work you ever did in your life was when you 
crawled along on that old tree, to look into 
the robin’s nest.’ ” 

‘* Huter, tuter! huter, tuter, tute!” 

‘‘What’s that horn blowing for? It ‘isn’t 
twelve o’clock,” said Ned, glancing at the sun. 

‘“« Huter tuter! tute, tute, tu-te!” 

‘‘ What! again? There must be something 
the matter, by the way she blows; hope there’s 
nothing the matter with the children.” 

His wife met him at the door with anxiety 
depicted on her features. 

‘‘ Anything the matter with the children?” 

‘* No; father’s in the house; he’ll tell you all 
about it.” 

‘‘ What is the matter, father?” said Honey- 
wood, noticing the anxious countenance of 
Israel Blanchard, who was a man by no means 
easily moved. 

‘* Matter enough, if there’s any truth in a 
story that is going about (but I trust there is 
not); they say our army has met with some 
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disaster, and it is feared by. some that they 
have been defeated.” 

‘* Where did the story come from, and what 
foundation is there for it?” 

‘* Mr. Crawford has a cousin who’s a soldier 
in the company that is stationed at Fort Cum- 
berland; he is sick; don’t expect him to live, 
and Mr. Crawford has been over to see him. He 
says an Indian runner brought a letter from 
the army to the commander, at midnight of 
the night he got there, and took another back ; 
that the commander was up all night writing 
letters, and expresses were sent off to,Annap- 
olis, Philadelphia, and Richmond. He says 
the officers keep mum, but look anxious; 
and that the next day they set the soldiers at 
work mounting some heavy guns that were 
left there by General Braddock, and repair- 
ing the stockade; and that the soldiers, and 
the settlers round the fort, think the army 
has been repulsed, at least.” 

‘*T don’t believe a word ofit. If they had 
taken the fort and captured a lot of prisoners, 
there might be cause sufficient for communi- 
cations with the governors of the colonies, or 
with the fleet, and they might mount the 
guns and repair the fort to keep the soldiers 
out of idleness. Do you believe it?” 

“T do, and I don’t. Crawford is a cool- 
headed, understanding man, and I think much 
of his judgment. He says the Delawares, 
Shawnees, and Monseys have been for years 
hostile and seeking revenge; that for these 
several weeks not one of them has been seen 
near the settlements; he thinks they have 
gone to join the French; and that “iny the 
woods that the army has to pass through, In- 
dians have the advantage of regular troops, and 
are by no means to be despised. He has been 
a soldier in Scotland, and says he’d, after all, 
give more for our fellows in their hunting- 
shirts, if he had to fight Indians in the 
woods, than the regulars, with all their fuss 
and feathers; and his cousin told him, that 
for all they looked so fierce with their pow- 
dered hair, gay uniforms, and polished gun- 
barrels, they had heard such stories about, 
tomahawks and scalping-knives that they were 
mortally afraid of an Indian. He believed 
half on ’em would take to their heels at the 
sound of the war-whoop, and that they can t, 
with their smooth-bores, shoot as we do, that 
are brought up to get half our living by the 
rifle, and fight for our scalps.” 

‘“*T believe it is all surmise; there is, Mr. 
Gist told me, with the army, a thousand Pro- 
vincials, Virginians, and Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania men, who are used to the woods, and 
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used to fighting Indians, and who would scour | 


the woods and find out any ambush.” 

‘‘ Crawford says his cousin told him this 
general is a very proud, overbearing man; 
won't take any advice from anybody; goes 
to work just as though he was fighting 
white men in an old settled country; and 
it wouldn’t be at all strange if there was 
trouble; and if that army should be defeated, 
God help us! We shall be at the mercy of 
French and Indians, if it is.” 

‘When it comes I shall endeavor to make 
the best of it, but till there is something more 
reliable than you have told me, I shall keep 
about my work and remain easy.” 

‘* Husband,” said his wife, ‘* I don’t see how 
you can remain easy; for I heard you say long 
ago, that we might any time have an Indian 
war.” 

‘*TIf the army has met with any repulse we 
shall know it very soon, and till that time we 
can accomplish nothing by fretting or sur- 
mising.” 

‘* Father, did you ever see such a man as 
my husband is?” 

‘* He takes things more coolly than I can.” 

“Come, wife, let us have some dinner; 
your father has had a long walk, and must be 
hungry.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


MEORO. 


BY FRANCIS E. RALEIGH. 


Pe Bice net the purple haze of evening, 
Through the golden glow of morn, 
Through the quivering heat of noontide, 
Through the night until the dawn, 
Is the spirit of Meoro 
Still before me. 


From the land of the forgotten, 
Ffom the mists of days gone by, 
From the blesséd dreams of waking, 
From the zephyr-haunted sky, 
Comes the story of Meoro 

Now before me. 


In the softly-sighing forest, 
In the swiftly-surging stream, 
In the scented breath of Nature, 
In'the now half-missing dream, 
Lived the Indian maid Meoro, 
Long before me. 


She was fair as any fairy ; 
She was graceful as the elm; 
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She was free as rushing water, 
She, the pride of all the realm. 
Thus. does ever lost Meoro 
Come before me. 


On a day late in the autumn, 
On a day when Nature glowed, 
On this day the dark Meoro 
On the rushing river rowed. 
O, my velvet-eyed Meoro, 
Stay before me! 


Past the blooming moss-clad reaches, 
Past the ferny, sedgy shore, 
Past the red and golden forest, 
Past them all forevermore, 
Glided by the maid Meoro 
From before me. 


Down the hissing, whirling river, 
Down, with swift, increasing speed, 
Down into the angry rapids, 
Down, like rush or bending reed, 
Shot the darling, lost Meoro 
On before me. 


Towards the sharp and jagged boulders, 
Towards the churning, seething fall, 
Towards the land of the to-morrow, 
Towards the death that waits for all, 
Sped the calm and sad Meoro 
Swift before me. 


And the laughing of the water, 
And the singing of the trees, 
And the music of the rushes, 
And the whistling of the breeze, 
Changed to sobbing for Meoro, 
Dead before me. 


To the haven of the blesséd, 
To the rosy land of hope, 
To the happy, heavenly haven, 
To the peace towards which I grope, 
Flew the angel-maid Meoro 
On before me. 


———_.—___——_ 


—- A RIGHT KIND oF PRIDE. — Be too 
proud to be in company you cannot keep up 
with in expense; too proud to wear a coat that 
you cannot afford to buy; too proud to lie, or 
steal, or cheat; too proud to be stingy; too 
proud to be lazy; too proud to give up without 
conquering every difficulty. Be stingy to your 
own appetites, but merciful to others’ neces- 
sities. * 





MIZZY MOPER’S FLITTING. F 


‘“MIZZY MOPER’S FLITTING.” 
BY SOPHIE MAY. 


‘‘ ] HAVE a very sensitive nature,” said the 

little girl to her Journal; ‘* but when 
things go wrong and jar upon my nerves, 
mother calls me cross ! 

‘‘ Yesterday she woke me too early, to send 
me to the store for molasses, and I told her I 
‘wished I was dead.’ My head ached, or I 
shouldn’t have said it. I hadn’t slept much 
the night before, for I'd been reading in bed. 
I like to read, and everybody says that’s the 
way to improve your mind; but sometimes 
mother hides the books; she says they are 
too exciting. 

‘“Mother doesn’t understand me, neither 
does father; and brother Sam is worst of all. 
It is sad not to be appreciated, but it is my lot, 
and I must bear it. ; 

‘*T can’t say a word to Sam about the hor- 
rid time I have at home, for he thinks girls 
were born to wash dishes. And, if I happen 
to sigh or shed a tear, he laughs, and calls me 
‘ Mizzy Moper.’ 

‘*T should think ’twas about time he stopped 
it. Perhaps I did grumble and mope, once in 
a great while, when I was a small child; but 
I’m sure I look on the bright’ side now; I 
mean I look for the bright side; I can’t 
always find it, though! There isn’t much 
bright side to my life, if Sam only knew it. 

‘‘In the first place, I’m pinned down here 
at home, like a butterfly to a sheet of paper. 
I’m a natural lady, and it half kills me to live 
ona farm. What do I care about pigs, and 
cows, and hens, and geese? I’m a natural 
lady. 

‘‘How I skould enjoy myself in the city! 
Pull a tassel with a string to it, and call fora 
glass of water. Pull it again, and call for 
your carriage. Then there is your box at the 
opera and the theatre; and when you are old 
enough, there are your balls and parties! O, 
dear, dear! I’m only fourteen, but I guess 
I’d like to have a bouquet and some white 
kid gloves! Some girls go to parties before 
they are ten! 

‘Growing up in the country! 
awful? 

‘“*The splendid young man from Boston, 
who examined my organs last spring, said 
some of them were very remarkable; he 
thought I ought to be a poetess; but what 
chance do I have to improve my talents? 

‘*T wouldn’t grow up to be like mother for 
anything! But I shan’t, for I know French, 


Isn’t it 
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and the piano, and can sing operatic. Still I 
never shall have real style unless I can go to 
boarding-school. Mother says, papa can’t 
afford to send me, when I'm sure he has lots 
of money. Lucy Fairbrother says he has, 


and she thinks some girls wouldn’t bear what 
I do, especially as I have twenty-five dollars 
of my own, left me by aunt Joanna. 


‘*T’ve been thinking it over. 

‘Now this last book I’ve read tells of a 
beautiful young girl, with hair and eyes just 
the color of mine; and I think her figure must 
have been the same, ‘slender and willowy.’ 
Her parents were like mine, too; that is, they 
didn’t understand her; wouldn't let her marry 
the man she loved. My parents will oppose 
me just so, when I am old enough! 

‘Well, she ran away. It sounds wicked, 
but she was a perfect angel, and did just right. 
It turned out beautifully, too. She taught 
music, and a rich old gentleman adopted her, 
&c., &c., &c. The story is splendiferous! 

‘Why can’t I run away, too? That's the 
question. Now, there’s Lucy Fairbrother, 
making money like a green bay tree, in a 
bonnet shop in New York; and she says, if 
I'll go there she’ll let me room with her; and 
‘ won’t we have gay old times?’ 

“Yes, indeed; if I only dared! I do want 
to see the world; but then, as Lucy says, I’m 
sort of chicken-hearted.. I could take the 
journey well enough, for I’ve been to Boston 
three or four times with nobody but Sam; it’s 
the running away that I dread. It isn’t as if 
father and mother were exactly cruel to me, 
and I had to go— for I really suppose they 
mean well, after all, only they are so old-, 
fashioned, and narrow, and set. 

‘* Dear, dear, I’m afraid to try it; but then, 
if I do go, I'll go before the pigs are killed ; 
see if I don’t!” 


One morning, about the first of December, 
good Mrs. Streeter waited breakfast half an 
hour, but Sarah Ann did not appear. It was 
such a common thing for her to be late, that | 
the family did not even allude to her absence ; 
and after they had eaten, the indulgent mother 
merely put the steak, baked potatoes, and 
raised biscuits into the warming-oven, as a 
matter of course. But at half past eight it 
was high time to call her, or she would not be 
ready for school. 

Mrs. Streeter went up stairs; and just after- 
wards, her husband and Sam heard a cry of 
distress. 

Sarah Ann's bed had not been slept in; and 
on her bureau was a note which ran thus : — 
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‘‘DEgAR MotHER: When you see this, I shall 
be far, far away. Do not try to find me; it 
will be of no use. My love to father; and tell 
Sam I mean to forget and forgive. 

‘¢ Your loving daughter, 
** SARA.” 


Mrs. Streeter turned faint. Mr. Streeter 
said, sternly, ‘‘Is the child a fool?” but Sam 
whistled, and remarked, coolly, that ‘‘ it was 
only one of Sally’s didoes ; she would turn up 
before night.” 

But no; Sarah Ann had really gone, and 
taken all her best clothes. She had bribed the 
butcher’s boy, the evening before, to convey 
her trunk to the station; but he averred that 
he ‘‘ couldn’t tell, if he should suffer, which 
way she was agoin’ to go.” 

Now Alton Junction, where the Streeters 
lived, was a small village; but to quote Sam’s 
words, ‘‘ more cars met there than you could 
shake a stick at.” Consequently, Sarah Ann 
might have gone north, south, east, west, or 
diagonally. - Ticket-masters and conductors 
are very forgetful, and young ladies in gray 
travelling-suits are not such rare birds as to 
make a deep impression. 

Meanwhile Sarah Ann was ‘far, far away,” 
seated in a parlor car, solacing body and soul 
with pea nuts and a bran new novel. 

As she neared ‘New York, an expressman, 
who was walking down the aisle with tickets, 
asked if he should take her baggage. Then, 
and not till then, did Sarah Ann recollect that 
the card which bore Lucy Fairbrother’s last 
address was’ packed in her trunk. 

“*Q, dear, dear! It was 143, or 134, or 334 

. West Street. No, it wasn’t! Maybe it was 
West 146th. Yes, she was almost sure.” 

The expressman passed on, and Sarah Ann 
dropped her little brass check into her pocket 
with trembling fingers. 

If Lucy had only known the day, and could 
have met her! But the child’s flitting had 
been a sudden thing at the last, hastened by 
a little ‘‘ tiff” with Sam. 

She put the new novel into her carpet-bag 
and_reflected : — 

‘*Tll have to go toa hotel, and then I can 
open my trunk. I'll look at the different hack- 
men, and choose a house with a pretty 
name, maybe St. Nicholas. . Yes; that’s what 
I'll do.” 

But things never turn out as we expect. 
The last part of the journey was made very 
slowly in horse-cars, the passengers leaving, 
one after another, till, by the time Sarah Ann 
reached the city, she was nearly alone. 





And now where were the hackmen? There 
were only a very few to be seen, and though 
one of them insisted on driving our heroine, 
she ran away from him, frightened by the 
whiskey odor of his breath. 

‘Who would have thought it would be so 
different from Boston? What do folks do? 
Shall I walk to a hotel?” 

O, no, for the ‘* edge of the dark ” was com- 
ing on. At a corner not far off, 2 Fifth Ave- 
nue stage was standing; and judging it wiser 
to be in a coach than wandering about the 
streets, Sarah Ann entered; and resolved to 
ride till it stopped. 

But once started, it clattered and rumbled 
over the stones, till the little girl began to 
think that like Tennyson’s ‘‘ Brook,” it would 
‘* go on forever.” 

When it did stop at last, she looked out of 
the window, and could see through the dark- 
ness what appeared like masts and sails. . At 
the same moment the name “‘ Fulton Ferry ” 
was shouted in a tone that struck terror to her 
soul. 

‘¢ What right had she here at eight o’clock 
at night? But, O, dear, dear, she couldn't 
take all that long ride back again! ‘Wasn’t it 
as well to cross the river now?” 

And she alighted from the coach. 

A: smiling old lady, seeing her jostled in all 
directiéns by the crowd, said, ‘‘ This way, my 
child,” and gave her a ferry ticket. 

Sarah Ann clung close to the kind stranger ; 
but by the time they had reached the other 
side, her fear of the horses was so great, that 
the good old lady almost carried her in her 
arms. 

‘Which car do you take, child? Where 
are you going?” said she, drawing her young 
charge by main force into the waiting-room. 

‘60, I don’t know, I-really don’t know,” 
sobbed ‘‘ Mizzy Moper,” who had a great gift 
for breaking down at the wrong moment, 
poor child. 

‘Come, mother, we mustn’t wait; the baby 
is worse,” said a man’s voice impatiently ; and 
‘¢ Mizzy’s ” new friend was hurried away, with 
only time to say, — 

“Get a City Directory, dear, and don’t be 
afraid; you won't have any trouble.” 

But ‘‘Mizzy” was determined she would 
have trouble. Her slender stock of courage 
was all gone, and with it her common sense. 
She dared not step out into the darkness for 
fear of the dreadful horses. It was easier to 
cry than to struggle against difficulties. 

So she did cry, with perfect abandonment, 
like one who has had long experience at the 
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business; and a policeman, after watching her 
with interest for some time, came up at last, 
and asked what was the matter? 

A policeman! What impertinence! 

Sarah Ann straightened herself with sud- 
den dignity. 

‘‘Nothing particular, sir; I’ve only got 
cold!” 

‘Then I should advise you to go home, 
’ responded the policeman, smiling be- 
hind his whiskers. 

But though he walked off with no more 
words, he did not forget the tearful young 
lady in gray. In another half hour, return- 
ing and finding her afflicted with the same 
“cold,” and still too dignified to give any 
account of herself, he very prudently locked 
her up for the night. , 

It was a strange pass she was brought to, 
this daughter of a respectable Massachusetts 
farmer! Did she rave? You may guess! 


miss,” 


But the policeman knew better than to con- | 


sider her a common vagrant. He reported 
her case to one of the city authorities, who 
said he would visit her next day and try the 
effect of reasoning and moral suasion. 

By morning Sarah Ann had cried herself 
sick. She had cried for despair, for vexation, 
for shame, for remorse; but most of all, I 
think, she had cried for her mother. 

.‘‘If I starve to death ’twill be gaod enough 
for me,” was her meek refrain, as hunger 
gnawed at her vitals. 

She was prepared, therefore, to weep for 
joy, — with a small sprinkling for gratitude, — 
when a fatherly-looking gentleman released 
her from imprisonment and gave her a warm 
breakfast. Her heart opened to him at once. 
She answered all his questions, telling him 
of her privations at home, her discontent; in 
short, the whole miserable story — adding with 
fresh tears, ‘‘ But it was real wicked to leave 
mother! Lucy Fairbrother ought not to have 
teased me.” : 

After her disclosure, Sarah Ann was in the 
hands of the law, and had no choice but to do 
as she was told. In five minutes*her parents 
received a despatch, which set their hearts at 
rest; and in five minutes more the young 
wanderer was crossing Fulton Ferry on her 
way to the Eastern cars. 

It was a great mortification. People at 
Alton Junction never wearied of asking, 
“Well, how did you like it in the city, Sarah?” 
And Sam spouted forth his favorite proverb 
about ‘* ¢h7s little fish that expected to become 
a whale,” till the poor child was fain to hide 
her head for shame. 
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The dear good mother alone never offered a 
single reproach; and for very gratitude Sarah 
Ann tried to be a better girl. She performed 


her small duties cheerfully, and gave up with- 
out a murmur the winter dress she had in- 
tended to buy with aunt Joanna's money. 

You see she had spent half her little fortune 
in travelling; but never mind — ‘ He that 
loses anything, and gets wisdom by it, is the 
gainer by the loss.” 


QOALIFORNIA BOB. 


BY CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


I. 
BOB’S MIDNIGHT RIDE. 


OB lived in Virginia City. He was fifteen, 

and had never had a toothache, earache, 
or any other kind of an ache in his life, ex- 
cept the stomach-ache, and he had had very 
little of that, for his mother believed in feed- 
ing him on onion soup, and johnny-cake and 
milk, and oatmeal porridge; and the mgst 
peevish stomach would hardly dare ache on 
that fare. 

‘But Bob had had the heartache dreadfully, 
though ‘he was so round and rosy that you 
would not believe it unless he told you so. It 
wasn’t about any girl; no, indeed, for Bob 
couldn’t bear girls, as he often said, and girls 
couldn’t bear him, either, as his two sisters, 
Let and Mary, often told him. Bob’s heart 
ached because he had to work in his father’s 


‘store, and go to school evenings: he had al- 


most as decided objections to school as he had 
to girls. As for working— Well! Bob was 
born ¢éred, and couldn’t help it, I suppose. 
His father often declared that he wouldn’t 
give him his salt ‘for all he would do, if he was 
anybody’s son but his own. 

Mrs. Murch —that was Bob’s mother — 
said that Robert — that was Bob’s father — had 
a deal of charity for the boy’s laziness, because 
he was so like himself. 

Bob had read a great many dime novels, and 
longed to be a pirate, with a long, low cutter, 
manned by dark-skinned Moors, and to stand 
up in their midst, with a broad belt around his 
waist, stuck full of knives, cutlasses, and pis- 
tols. 

He was disgusted with his round, rosy, good- 
natured face; he wished that he looked dark, 
melancholy, and wicked. Or he would have 
liked to have been the captain of a band of 
highwaymen, to ride a foaming black steed, 
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and make marvellous escapes from jails. Even 
to have been a bronzed hunter and trapper, in 
the wilds of the Rocky Mountains, chasing 
redskins, was better by far than blacking 
his father’s boots and running his father’s er- 
rands. 

Bob thought so much of these things that 
he determined at last to run away from his 
state of bondage, and follow the wild life which 
he fancied suited him. When he first thought 
of running away, he was very much pleased 
with the idea; it seemed to him to be a very 
dashing thing to do, and about like the boys 
in books; he thought he should be a little sorry 
to leave mother and the baby, but the rest he 
did not care for; in fact, I think he felt rather 
glad than otherwise to know that his father 
would have to black his own boots, after he 
was gone, and that Let and Mary couldn’t get 
him out of bed early on cold mornings to build 
the fires. 

He decided at once to go to San Francisco; 
that was a big city, where he could hide until 
he could find a ship which would take him; 
for Bob was bright enough to know that he 
would have to be cabin-boy before he could be 
captain. 

He easily procured a flour-sack to carry his 
clothes in. All he needed then was the monéy 
to pay his fare: by stage and rail it came toa 
pretty big sum for a boy’s purse. He could 
easily have obtained it, by taking a little every 
day from his father’s money-drawer; but Bob 
was an honest boy, and his father knew it, and 
trusted him implicitly. And I really think 
that he would have given up his cherished 
dream of being a pirate, rather than have been 
guilty of the smallest theft. 

He had a little money — about two dollars; 
and he revolved in his own mind night and 
day the problem of investing it so that it would 
increase tenfold. He had a friend ina kindred 
spirit named Bill Hill, towhom he confided 
his troubles and his plans. Bill was the only 
son of a wealthy widow. He had considera- 
ble money, and a great deal of his own way; 
so, although he longed to join Bob in his run- 
away scheme, he thought, with a great deal 
of truth, that he should hardly make a change 
for the better. 

‘*T hate to let you start out on this here 
scheme alone, Bob,” he said; ‘‘ but you know 
how it is with me: I can’t leave mother un- 
protected and alone, although I have always 
longed to be bounding on the raging sea.” 

‘Your mother’ll be marrying again some 
of these days, Bill,” said Bob, with an air of 
wisdom, ‘‘ and by that time I hope to be able 
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to invite you to be my first mate. 
name my craft the ‘ Bill Hill,’ too.” 

‘* Don’t!” said Bill, with a look of disgust. 
‘‘T hate my name. I mean to change it as 
soon as I have a chance.” 

‘* OQ!” responded Bob, rather crushed; ‘¢I— 
I didn’t know.” 

Quite a long silence ensued before Bob 
could recover himself sufficiently to open the 
great financial question which occupied his 
mind. 

‘*T’m glad you came to me,” said Bill, ‘ for 
I am able to tell you just what to do — just 
what to do to increase that here two dollars 
to twenty, or forty, ora hundred, if you wait 
long enough.” 

‘* Well!” asked Bob, his eyes distended to 
about the size of saucers. ‘ What?” 

‘« T-n-v-e-s-t i-n s-t-o-c-k-s,” said Bill, slow- 
ly and emphatically. 

‘* Will it pay immediately?” inquired Bob, 
anxiously. He had very little confidence in 
stocks, having seen his father lose by them 
invariably. 

“Yes, sir!” said Bill. ‘‘I invested three 
dollars and a half in the Susie Jane mine, and 
doubled my money, sir, in a week.” 

‘*The Susie Jane! ” repeated Bob, musingly. 
If it had been the name of anything else but a 
girl, he would have had more confidence in it. 
t ‘The Susie Jane!” he repeated. 

‘¢ Yes, sir, the Susie Jane! 
best mines ever opened up around here. I’m 
on the inside track, too, and know just when 
it is beared and bulled; so I can tell you just 
when to buy. You know Simpkins the bro- 
ker?” 

Bob nodded. 

“Well,” said Bill, in a sepulchral voice, in- 
tended for a confiding whisper, ‘‘ that man 
wants to marry my mother. I shall never 
give my consent, of course; but I am willing 
to let him do any little favors for me in the 
brokerage business that he wants to.” 

After some more talk between the two 
boys, Bob finally handed over his two dollars 
to Bill, with the understanding that it was to 
be returned in two weeks at the farthest. 

‘*Qne share in the Susie Jane costs three 
dollars and a half, but I'll lend you a dollar 
and a half, and you can pay it back without 
interest at the end of the two weeks,” said 
Bill, generously. 

Any one having the slightest experience in 
mining stocks could have told Bill and Bob 
that the Susie Jane was ‘‘ wildcat” stock, and 
would have predicted that Bob’s two dollars 
would never gladden his eyes again. 
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Yet Mr. Simpkins managed so well, that at 
the end of two weeks he handed Bill twelve 
dollars and a half. Bob was delighted, and 
utterly refused to keep more than ten dollars. 
He was anxious to invest this in more Susie 
Jane shares, but Mr. Simpkins advised them 
to keep a ‘‘ good grip on what they’d got, and 
steer clear of mining stocks, or they’d be sure 
to get bit pretty bad some day.” 

Bob had very dim ideas as to the expense of 
the trip to San Francisco, but he knew that 
he had enough to pay his stage fare as far as 
Reno, and he had an idea that once on the 
cars, he could manage to get along in some 
way, even if he did not have a ticket. 

He received his money one Friday evening, 
and resolved on the succeeding Thursday 
evening as the best time to leave his home. 

It was in the early winter, and the evenings 
were long and dark. Bob was distinguished 
in his own family for an unfailing readiness 
to go to bed, so that when, on that eventful 
evening, he kissed his mother and little Jim 
“good night,” and took up his candle, no- 
body expressed any surprise. 

After he had gone up to his room, Letty 
said, glancing at the clock, — 

‘* Well, I swan, it’s only half after six. What 
a sleepy-head that Bob is!” 

Bob had been down to the stage office that 
day to make inquiries, and he and Bill, between 
them, had discovered that an extra stage was 
going to leave that evening at half past seven. 

Bill bought the ticket, giving a false name, 
and securing a seat with the driver on the 
outside. He presented Bob with his dog 
Major, and four Havana cigars, for which he 
paid fifty cents — rather a useless gift, as Bob 
could not smoke, on account of a deathly sick- 
ness at his stomach, — but Bill considered it 
about the most manly thing he could give his 
friend, and told him that he could make 
friends by giving them away, if he could not 
use them himself. As for Major, he howled 
so fearfully when Bill took him from his ken- 
nel, and gave such promise of continuing to 
howl all the way down to San Francisco, that 
Bob suggested that Bill keep him for him, 
and added that he could bring Major down 
when fe came to be first mate of ‘ the” 
craft. ; 

Bill felt relieved, and promised he would 
do so. 

When Bob went up to his own room, he 
had no time to spend in meditations; he had 
had his flour-sack ready for some days, but 
he had been afraid to pack it for fear of dis- 
covery. 





‘* Just an hour!” thought he, with a 
beating heart. ‘‘ What if I should lose the 
stage!” 

Just at that moment it seemed to him that 
the greatest of earthly misfortunes would be 
the losing of the stage. ‘ 

He turned the flour-sack inside out, and 
shook it out of the window; some flour still 
stuck to it, but he felt that a hero, especially 
the captain of a piratical craft, should not be 
fastidious; so he folded up his best clothes, 
and stuffed them in. 

Then came his precious novels; then his 
clean shirts, socks, and handkerchiefs; then 
a variety of articles, some useful, and some 
decidedly more ornamental; for instance, a 
Valentine which had been sent to him the 
preceding year, and an old rusty pistol with a 
broken lock. 

The clock was just striking seven when he 
climbed out of his bedroom window. . The 
two girls were having a noisy discussion in 
the room below, and little Jim was screaming 
at the top of his voice, and Mr. Murch was 
reading the evening paper aloud, so that he 
might have gone down the stairs and out of 
the front door without running the slightest 
risk of being discovered. 

But, besides feeling that it would be more 
romantic to get out of the window and creep 
along the shed, at the imminent risk of break- 
ing his neck, Bob thought it would be safer 
to go, leaving his door locked on the inside. 

He fairly thrilled with delight at the thought 
of their breaking it down’the next morning 
with an axe, and discovering that his bed had 
not been slept in. 

As he stumbled through the back yard, his 
heart beating up in the top of his head, — so 
it seemed to him, — he brushed against his 
mother’s calico dress hung on the line to dry. 
There was nothing in the least sentimental 
about Bob; butmhe did love his mother, and 
kissed the faded Calico softly as he passed it. | 

‘<T’ll come back, some time, mother,” he 
thought, ‘‘and then you shan’t wear calico 
gowns any more.” 

He found Bill at the stage office, accompa- 
nied by Major, waiting to bid him ‘‘ good 
by.” Bob was glad that his friend came, for 
it seemed a dreadful way to go, to have no one 
bid him good by. 

They shook hands cordially, Bob mounted 
the box, the driver took the reins, snapped his 
whip over the heads of the leaders, and away 
they dashed into the darkness. 

They sped on for a long time in silence over 
_the level road; there was nothing to look at 
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but the plains of sage-brush, stretching as far 
as the eye could reach on either side; and 
Bob was rejoiced to find that he fe/¢ melan- 
choly, whether he looked so or not. 

A red-faced man, a friend of the driver, — 
who was evidently not so sober as he might 
have been, — addressed a few remarks to Bob, 
and was evidently curious in regard to him; 
but Bob was very guarded, and somewhat mys- 
terious in his replies; and after a few mo- 
ments they left him to his own reflections. 

Bob knew that the stage was frequently 
stopped and robbed by footpads; but, as he 
had only a few dollars and his cigars, besides 
his clothes, he did not have any personal 
fears, and rather hoped, than otherwise, that 
the stage would be stopped. 

The driver and his friend had some appre- 
hensions; that was evident; for they took 
several pulls at a flask of brandy carried by 
the driver, and looked carefully at their 
weapons. 

Bob’s eyes were staring wide open, and 
shone like stars with excitement; the horses 
threw up their heads, and dashed along as if 
they smelt danger in the air. 

‘© What time is it, Jack?” asked the driver 
of his friend. 


** Half past ten,” was the response. 
** Let’s smile again,” said the driver, taking 
out the flask. 


‘*Be careful,” said the man called Jack; 
‘* you're talking thick now.” 

* I’m all right,” answered the driver, pass- 
ing the flask, and putting his foot on the 
brake, as they went down a little incline. 

At the foot of the little hill was a bridge; 
the feet of the leaders were already upon it, 
when a dark figure sprang out, and a hoarse 
voice cried, — 

“ Halt!” 

** Whoop, Pomp, whoop!” shrieked the dri- 
ver, just drunk enough tobe perfectly reck- 
less. The horses fairly trembled with excite- 
ment, and clattered across the bridge, and 
down another little hill, like the wind, the 
driver shrieking all the time like a madman; 
meanwhile Bob saw the flash and heard the 
crash of fire-arms and breaking glass, the 
terrified screams of the passengers, and the 
calls of the footpads for ‘‘ the treasure-box.” 

‘*For Heaven’s sake,” cried Jack, trying to 
seize the reins, “ pull up, pull up; we shall 
all be shot!” 

More flashes, more crashes; Bob’s head was 
in a whirl; then he felt something strike him, 
a dizzy, sick feeling came over him, and he 
felt himself falling. 
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The man Jack seized him by the waist, and 
put him down where his feet had just been, 
with his head against the dash-board; a won- 
dering thought crept through Bob’s mind, 
what his mother would do when she saw him 
cold and dead; then he knew no more until 
he opened his eyes in the dingy dining-room 
of Hackett’s Station, and a grim-looking sur- 
geon told him to keep still, or he’d open that 
wound again and bleed to death. 

On the next table, so near that he could 
almost touch him, lay a man dead; the face 
was covered, but by a quartz ring on the little 
finger Bob recognized the driver. At that 
moment he felt that he did not care to bea 
pirate. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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— Goats. — Thereare nine different species 
of the Caprine, i. e., the Goat family: none at- 
tain any considerable size, but they are robust 
and capable of enduring great heat and cold. 
Endowed with great strength and agility, those 
inhabiting the mountainous regions of Europe 
and Asia will often spring down the slippery 
flanks of precipices with astonishing celerity, 
or mount a perpendicular rock, fifteen feet 
high, with three successive bounds, if assisted 
by the slightest projections. Much of history 
and mythology, of poetry and legend, is as- 
sociated with them. In the Grecian annals, 
Pan, the fabled guardian of shepherds and 
huntsmen, is represented with the feet and 
horns of a goat. The goat holds a prominent 
place among the constellations, probably be- 
cause the Egyptians and Chaldean shepherds 
named the stars within their range of vision, 
connecting them with animals and facts as- 
sociated with pastoral life; and these, as time 
went on, became objects of idolatrous obser- 
vances. 


—— AccCOMPLISHMENTS. — Was there ever 
a word more abused, misunderstood, or mis- 
applied? This word, in its original meaning, 
signifies completeness, perfectness. To how 
many of our young ladies who are introduced 
to the world as ‘‘ accomplished young ladies,” 
can the true meaning of this word be ap- 
plied? This term is generally applied to those 
who have been faught music, drawing, the 
languages, dancing — and English studies, in 
a fashionable boarding-school, or by teachers 
at home. A superficial knowledge of each 
study makes a modern accomplished belle: 
the knowledge of all domestic work is not 
considered necessary. Is that an education 
that is complete and perfect? 24 
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ADVENTURES OF A WILD GOOSE. 


AN ORNITHOLOGICAL SKETCH BY A 
HUNTER-NATURALIST. 


THE BIRD ISLANDS OF THE ARCTIC SEA. 


STRANGER, I had visited the town of 

C., situated on one of the larger harbors 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, on a quest of 
some little difficulty, as it involved an unset- 
tled claim for marine insurance; but I received 
a kindly welcome, and among the many pleas- 
ant acquaintances I there formed, none inter- 
ested me more than Major Orlebar. 

One of the younger sons of an old English 
family, he received a good education, and a 
commission in the army, and for some years, 
as a subaltern, led that life of genteel poverty 
which has been the lot of so many of the 
‘‘younger sons” of English gentlemen. At 
last a few short months of active service, and 
a day or two of sharp fighting, left him an 
open road to the majority, which had seemed 
so unattainable, and he returned to England, 
to fall in love with the daughter of the rector 
of his parish. - 

With prompt decision he sold out his com- 
mission, married his loving though dowerless 
bride, and crossing the ocean, bought a half- 
cleared farm, and settled down as one of the 
‘* gentlemen farmers ” of C. 

It is much to be doubted if the disapproval 
of his course, freely uttered by his relatives, 
was at all warranted; his pay would never have 
been more than adequate to his own support 
in fitting style; while the money. received 
for his major’s commission — some~ twenty 
thousand dollars — gave him at once a com- 
fortable home, a farm from which he could 
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| draw a fair yearly income, and a comparative- 


ly higher social position among the poor and 
uneducated colonists than he could have se- 
cured at home. 

At all events, I never saw a happier, more 
contented man than he was, when, ten years 
after, I met him, as an invited guest, amid the 
old-time pleasures and jocund festivities of 
an English Christmas. 

Ican almost see that happy circle now, as 
after a furious. game of ‘‘ blindman’s buff,” we 
seated ourselves around the huge wood fire, 
where Yule logs of huge size crackled and 
blazed merrily, giving at once grateful warmth, 
and that flaring, changeful light so favorable 
to the enjoyment of story-telling. There were 
the major, with his grave, pleasant face; his 
wife, with their eldest boy resting his curly 
head in her lap; little May, climbing deftly to 
her father’s knee; two young English girls, 
who had sought a home with their sister after 
the old rector’s death, and were now, appar- 
ently, pretty certain of soon overseeing homes 
of their own — if one could judge by the ardor 
with which two young farmers of the neigh- 
borhood anticipated their slightest wish, and 
improved each opportunity which ‘‘ ye Merry 
Christmas” is famous for affording to lover 
and maiden. ; 

‘“‘You promised us,” said little May, “to 
tell us about the life of poor Senunk.” 

‘*Perhaps, dear,” said her father, ‘‘ our 
older friends would prefer to hear something 
more interesting than the simple story of the 
wanderings of a poor wingless goose.” 

With one accord, all present averred that 
nothing would suit them better; and I must 
confess that, for my own part, I have seldom 
heard a tale that interested me more than this 
little bird romance of a true hunter-naturalist, 
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and can only regret that my young friends 
could not have heard it from the same source. 

‘*- You will all of you remember our pen of 
wild geese in the poultry-yard we visited to- 
day, and as I called particular attention to him 
— that wingless bird, which ate out of May’s 
hand. It is the only specimen I have now 
living of the Brent Goose (Anser Berniclea), 
a species of bird very plentiful on this coast, 
and in which I take a great interest, both as 
furnishing unexcelled food and sport, and as a 
species whose young are hatched and reared 
where no living man has ever trod. 

‘*T have associated much with Senunk 
since the time I found him half frozen, with 
two broken wings, three years ago; and for 
days in spring and fall he has imparted to 
me, much knowledge of his tribe, and their 
habits, as we have watched together, seek- 
ing to decoy and slay his. wild congeners. 
This is what Senunk has told me, on the icy 


floe, and amid the tangled reeds of the shal- 
low harbors : — 

‘*T was borne far to the northward in an 
ocean on which no sail ever glistened, and no 
oar or paddle ever measured, with sharp-smit- | 
ing strokes, the swift course of boat or canoe. 


Our nest — for I had six brothers and sisters | 


—was one of a myriad small, rocky islets, 


which rose far from any land in the midst of | 
| himself balked of his intended supper, and 


that mysterious sea; our islet was very small, 
being, in fact, nothing but a water-worn rock, 
three faces of which were steep and jagged, 
while the fourth sloped gently down into the 
sea. It contained but three nests, those of 
my parents and grand-parents. 

‘“‘For the first few days I remember noth- 
ing, except that our parents brought us for 
food many sweet little shrimps, and other 
tiny mollusca, and at times, although more 


rarely, the tender marine plants which grow | 


deep down iin the sheltering waves, below the 
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reach of frost. It was only after heavy gales 
that we could procure this sea-wrack, and we 
looked upon it as a great luxury; for, as a 
general thing, we live only on vegetable food. 

‘‘It was but a few days before we took our 
first lessons in swimming; and soon I found 
myself paddling clumsily around in the shal- 
lows, and eagerly gathering with my little 
bill the zfusoria, or tiny insects, with which 
those northern waters, at certain seasons, 
may almost be said to be alive. I soon 
satisfied my hunger, however, and striving up 
the, to me, steep ascent of the shelving rock, 
I reached the highest point, from which I 
could survey the strange scene before me. 

‘* Around me, in the shallow water, on the 
naked rocks, in the blue sky above, all was 
life, for the millions of our race seek this deso- 
late sea from the coasts and harbors of two 
continents. Every where the mother birds 
- their callow young over the shallows, or 

brought on swift wing some 
dainty morsel, picked up far 
beyond the reach of our youth- 
ful vision. The rocks above 
were crowded with nests, 
‘ for many young birds had 
fallen behind in their north- 
ward migration, and their 
eggs, as a consequence, would 
not be hatched for some days ; 
while overhead, flocks of male 
birds were darting to and fro 
on long flights to far distant 
shores. 
‘“‘As I sat dreamily open- 
ing and shutting my eyes, I 
was suddenly disturbed by a sudden ‘‘whis- 
s-sh of wings, a glimpse of a huge white bird, 


'and a sudden shove which sent’ me héad- 


| long into the water twenty feet below. I 
| plunged under, but coming to the surface, 


regained my balance and my breath, to find 


that I had been thus rudely sent overboard by 
my grandfather, who stood above, threatening 
with beak and wings a huge gull, who found 


was glad to retreat from the myriads of angry 
birds which immediately surrounded him. 
‘““This was but the commencement of a 
life of continual exposure to never-ceasing 
persecutions and ever-attendant peril. Some- 
times a huge falcon would descend into the 
midst of a young brood, and seizing a young 
goslin in his talons, would bear his victim 
away at a rate of speed which defied pursuit. 
Sometimes, as the water was covered with 
quietly-feeding birds, the stillness would be 
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suddenly broken by a loud splash, the flutter- 
ing of a new victim, and the roar of the 
wings, and discordant cries of the thousands 
of birds thus disturbed by the deadly rush of 
the Greenland shark. 

‘* At last my mother almost gave way under 
her constant anxieties. ‘Let us leave this 
place,’ said she, ‘or I shall lose all my chil- 
dren.’ At her words my grandfather turned 
and said gravely, —: 

‘©* For us, from theeday of our birth amid 
these desolate rocks, and these mysterious 
seas, until the hour when we fall before animal 
craft or human wile, there is no peace, no 
sure safety. Here our numbers repel the pre- 
daceous birds, for the most part, 
and the few who fall a prey to 
shark and seal are generally vic- 
tims to their own want of cau- 
tion. All happiness and safety 
are comparative, and in these 
islet fastnesses we find a peaceful 
refuge denied us elsewhere.’ 

“Tt was of no use, however, for 
my grandfather to talk, and be- 
sides, the food supply lessened as 
our numbers increased, and we 
were forced at last 'to seek anoth- 
er location, where there were not 
so many mouths to be fed. The 
families of my four grandparents 
numbered four old and twelve 
young birds, and our eight more, 
old and young, so that twenty 
of us were gathered together on 
the old home rock, the evening be- 
fore we flew away to commence, 
for the younger birds at least, a 
new and untried life. 

‘*It was late in August, and al- 
ready the nights were chill, and 
the winds, when they blew east or 
west, came laden with sleet and 
hail, while around our islets the 
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reflected, in ever-changing mockery, fantastic 
shadows of a scene whose beauty I can never 
forget. 

‘*But my grandsire, who, from his age and 
experience, was looked upon as the leader of 
our party, commenced conveying to us his 
final instructions for the next day’s journey- 
ings. 

-*¢¢We leave to-morrow,’ said he, ‘ the only 
place of safety now left to our persecuted 
race. I see no alternative, for the supply of 
food will étherwise be inadequate to the wants 
of the younger broods. To-morrow we shall 


seek the shores of the main land, where new 
dangers will await us— the midnight attack of 


young sharp ice began to form, to be broken | the arctic owl, the stealthy assault of the fox, 


by the tough legs of our comrades, and 
ploughed through by huge chill icebergs, set 
loose by the autumnal gales from their gla- 
cial birthplace 
sea. I shall never forget that evening, for 
the sun was low down near the horizon, and 
the soft south wind which had sprung up 
wafted the massy bergs gently from the shal- 
lows into the eddying currents of that warm | 
tide, which flows from the tropics to the poles ; 
and as the white spires and snowy pinnacles 
gyrated slowly, tinted with a flood of crimson 
glory and refracted light, the surgeless eddies | 


and the clumsy cunning of the polar bear. 
“‘¢Trust only to continual vigilance, and a, 
close attention to the counsels of your elders, 


far away across the open | and remember never to stray by land or water 


far from the main body, for it is with numbers 


| alone that we can meet the talons and sharp 


beaks of our bloodthirsty enemies, the owl and 
falcon.’ 

‘¢T remember still that northern islet-studded 
sea, the father-land of our wingéd millions, 
as it looked when, in the early dawn, I gazed 
upon it for the last time. The huge isolated 
rocks, washed by the desolate sea; the ever- 
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shifting icebergs gliding along in the distance 
like huge ships, to dash against each other, or 
be overwhelmed between the mighty surges 
and the outer cliffs of the archipelago; the 
crowded masses of mother-birds with their 
young broods upon the rocky slopes; the 
countless thousands which fed and swam over 
the shallows, with the constant flight of large 
flocks to east, and west, and south, are still 
before my memory, and each returning spring 
brings back to each of our race a homesick 
longing which is almost irresistible. 

‘*But I thought little of what the future 
might have in store for me, and as, with a 
cry of farewell and encouragement, the older 
birds sprang into the air, their young followed, 
at first in a confused, disorderly rush, which 
gradually resolved itself into a sharply-defined 
and wedge-like phalanx, of which the eldest 
formed the point, and the youngest and weak- 
est the last on the diverging flank-lines. 

“‘Tt was nearly night when far ahead we saw 
before us the snow-covered cliffs, which stood 
on either side of the entrance of the harbor we 
were seeking; but as the sun sank low down 
in the horizon, we rapidly neared our haven, 
sweeping down from our lofty flight between 
the sentinel cliffs, when from behind them 
rang a shrill scream, and in an instant a 
broad-winged falcon towered high above our 
trembling company. 

*** Alight, and face him with beak and 
wings,’ shouted my grandsire, promply set- 
ting the example, which was followed by the 
rest, but too late; for as the leading birds 
splashed into the water, my youngest brother, 
the last of the flock, fell dead among us, with 
his white breast-feathers crimsoned with the 
drops that oozed from his wounded brain. We 
had no resource but to leave his body to the 
triumphant butcher, who, with shrill screams, 
circled above us until we took wing, and flew 
into the strange haven, weary and sad at 
heart. ie 

‘** ¢ Behold, O my children,’ said our grand- 
sire, ‘a foretaste of the perils which await us. 
One victim has already fallen; and on every 
hand you may hear the shrill bark of the arc- 
tic fox; while over these shifting floes, alike in- 
different to the crash of icebergs or the over- 
whelming seas, roams the huge but noiseless 
and terrible polar bear. A watch must be kept 
by night and day, for the perils which are past 
are as nothing to the mortal dangers which lie 
before.’ 

‘¢ Twice that night did our watchful elders 
warn us in season of the noiseless approach 
of the foxes, and as many times had we re- 
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moved to more isolated ice-fields, until at last 
we were several miles from the shore. The 
full moon silvered berg, floe, and motionless 
sea, gilding even the barren and misshapen 
cliff with that softened radiance which gives 
to all things some share of unreal beauty. 
Resting on a small floe we slept, but the old 
birds by turns watched as anxiously as ever. 
I awoke with a sense of peril for which there 
was no apparent cause,’ for nothing was in 
sight but a few smalM fragments of floating 
ice, of varied shape, one of which was, if any- 
thing, a little more rounded than the rest. 

‘* One by one they came within our circle of 
attraction, and adhered to our floe. At last I 
missed the rounded fragment, but looking 
downward, saw with half-shut eyes a white 
mass shooting up from the depths of the sea. 
I heard the thrilling alarm-cry of our sentinel, 
as they broke into sudden foam, and a pair of 
arméd jaws yawned below fiercely glaring-eyes. 
A powerful blow swept among us, and the 
body of one of my companions, hurled along 
like a stone from a sling, struck just before me, 
and rebounding, flung me into the sea. 

‘*T was unhurt, however, and taking to flight, 
joined the flock, as, unwilling to desert our 
murdered companions, we wheeled with wild 
cries around the glittering berg, on which, as 
on a throne, huge, powerful, stealthy, and 
merciless, sat triumphantly devouring our lost 
ones, the monarch of the undiscovered sea, 
the ranger of the untrodden floes, the terrible 
polar bear. 

*“ As we sought, in fear and sorrow, an iso- 
lated rock, which rose high with steep and 
shelving sides above the sea, I listened to the 
voices of my grieving companions, now re- 
duced in number to seventeen. Two of our 
leaders had fallen before that terrible paw: we 
were orphans.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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— Goop Falru In Srperia. — The entire 
commerce among these wild races is founded 
solely on good faith. This principle is sodeep- 
ly rooted, that a debtor will for no sum of 
money, however great, sell to another what 
he had once promised to his creditor. Sick- 
ness, death, or an unproductive season in 
hunting, may postpone a payment to the ensu- 
ing year, but so long as any member of the 
family survives, and can take part in hunting 
and fishing, the creditor may be cerfaén that, 
at some period, his debt will be faithfully dis- 
charged. * 





GETTING ON SEA-LEGS. 
GETTING ON SEA-LEGS. 


BY AN OLD SALT. 


PART I. 


AVING a desire to see the world, and 

meet with adventure, I went to sea in a 
whaler. I had no doubi but what I would 
enjoy myself at sea; but when I got there, I 
was a bit disappointed. 

I enjoyed myself while sailing down the bay 
—the Narragansett Bay — with the wind on 
our starboard quarter. Its shores were ver- 
dant and beautiful, and everything seemed 
lovely, on that last morning in May. We 
had been watching those verdant shores for a 
week, almost, waiting for a fair wind; and it 
had come at last from the nor’-west. 

The nor’-west wind carried us out 
past Newport, till we were in sight 
of Block Island, — the first foreign 
land we saw, as some one remarked, 

—and then it left us; and then I 
began to see the sea. My first recol- 
lections of it are indistinct, yet I 
retain impressions. I am confident 
it had a greenish tinge, and it seemed 
very uneven. I remember that I felt 
—disappointed. It was so different 
from anything I had imagined, that 
Icould not help feeling disappointed. 

I will not attempt to describe my 
feelings more minutely; for I do not 
wish to work upon anybody’s sympa- 
thies; and I doubt whether I could 
express all I felt in such a way that 
it would be understood by one who 
has not been to sea. I will merely 
say that I passed the last part of the 
day in the lee scuppers, in a reclining attitude, 
pensively meditating upon the sea, and look- 
ing at it occasionally through the hole they 
called the bow-port. At times the boat-steerer, 
called Tom, or somebody else, would ask me 
how it was coming on, — meaning the sea, 
probably, — but I seldom made any reply. 

They said it was calm; but what made them 
think so, was more than I could tell; it did not 
seem calm to me. There was no wind, it is 
true, but there was a great deal of motion. 
Whenever I looked out of the port —and it 
was quite often — the green waters seemed to 
rise up, in a mountain as it were, so high that 
I could not see the top of it. I had read about 
seas that were mountains high, and I saw that 
it was all true. But what there was about them 
that was grand or magnificent, was more than 
I could understand. 
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At last they had supper, —a few of them, — 
and night came. I didn’t care much about it 
then, and only mention it now because it must 
have been at about that time that I began to 
feel better. It was still calm, they saia, ond I 
suppose it must have been; but whether it 
was or not, the boat-steerer, Tom, — short and 
dumpy, but a real good fellow, — persuaded 
me to drink about thre¢ quarts of salt water, — 
it don’t take long to drink three quarts of salt 
water after you get it a going, —and pretty 
soon I began to feel better. Tom staid by, 
to keep me from going out through the port- 
hole; and finally he took what there was left 
of me, and set it down beside him on the car- 
penter’s bench, abaft the try-works. 

The moon was full, and I began to see that 
it was really calm, although there was still 


some motion. It was a beautiful night, I have 
no doubt; but I would much rather have been 
at home. Tom showed me Block Island; but 
it didn’t do me any good. Neither did the 
shimmering of the sea, nor anything else that 
I could see. How long I sat there I have for- 
gotten; but that was the way I ended my first 
day at sea. : 
I was very light for a few days, but Tom 
said it was most always so when one was 
getting his sea-legs on. We got out of the 
green water, to where it looked hard and blue, 
and yet it was not attractive. It was only the 
third night out, I think, that we had a blow, 
and I had an opportunity to help shorten sail. 
I would have preferred to stay on deck, but 
having got the impression that every man 
would be expected to do his duty, I went up 
—on to the main yard first— to help furl ‘the 
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biggest sail in the ship. It was very fortunate 
that there was a strip of wood, called a jack- 
stay, on top of the yard. I held on to it, and 
edged away out, at the risk of my life, on a 
foot-rope that brought my chin up about to 
the top of the yard, and which, under the cir- 
cumstances, seemed a very unsafe thing to de- 
pend on. I didn’t do so much furling as some 
of them, but I was there, holding on. I had 
no idea the sail was so large and so heavy, till 
I went up there to help furl it. 

But when the mainsail was stowed, we had 
to go up over the top; which also seemed a 
dangerous thing todo. IfI had fallen, I don’t 
think I should have known it, for I never knew 
how I got up. But when I heard the mate’s 
order to hold on while he squared in the yard, 
I knew I was there, away out half way to Tom, 
who sat astride of the very end of the yard, as 
unconcerned as if he had been born there. I 
couldn’t see, for the life of me, why he didn’t 
fall, particularly when the mate ordered us to 
hold on. I should have obeyed that order had 
it been only a request. Very likely it was in- 
tended for Tom, and not for me. It seémeda 
piece of recklessness on the mate’s part to let 
that yard loose while we were all on it. But I 
found out that the object was to get the wind 
out of the sail, so that we could handle it more 
easily. Fortunately there were enough of-us, 
so that, with what little I could do, we were 
able to manage it. When it was all over, and 
we were down on deck again, Tom said I was 
a capital hand aloft. He even hinted that I 
must go to the earing with him every time. 

Still I wondered what there could be that 
was attractive about the sea; and, particularly, 
how those men could eat anything that came 
out of that —cook’s galley! The smell of it 
was enough forme. And the cook! —I didn’t 
love him then; for he was a bareheaded, bare- 
breasted, barearmed, barefooted negro, with 
perspiration streaming and glistening all over 
him. How could the men relish their food! 

One of the old hands learned us the ropes, 
— we green ones, — taking us round and call- 
ing every rope by name. I had no idea there 
were so many ropes ina ship before, There 
were tacks, sheets, braces, halyards, reef- 
tackles, buntlines, bowlines, clewlines, out- 
hauls, downhauls, &c., &c., a large variety of 
each, — except the cook’s kettle halyards, of 
which there was but one, — and we must know 
just where to find each particular rope the in- 
stant an order was given; and how to haul on 
it, too. At the same time we learned to box 
the compass, and to steer the ship. 

In a couple of weeks I knew the ropes, and 
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could take my turn at the wheel. Still I had 
no appetite. I could eat hard tack, but any- 
thing that came out of the cook’s coppers was 
too hearty. One wet night, when we had been 
out about two weeks, I got the first thing that 
tasted good. It rained that night, and I felt 
very sorry. I never had been used to standing 
out in the rain four hours at a time in the 
middle of the night at home, and I was afraid 
it wouldn’t agree with me. I had some thought 
of saying so to the second mate, in whose watch 
I stood; but remembering that he had on a 
good water-proof suit, I concluded not to. My 
clothes were not the kind that turned water, 
and it seemed a cold sort of rain. 

We men were allowed to stand in the lee of 
the house, aft, however, where there was not 
quite so much wind. I remember that some 
of us talked about home, and the best way to 
get there, and I got the impression that there 
were others who were beginning to feel afraid 
that the sea would not agree with them. The 
fourth mate and the boat-steerers were with us, 
and once in a while they would try to make us 
laugh. Possibly I smiled once or twice, but 
if I did, I have no recollection of it; and it was 
so dark that a smile could not have been seen 
very far. When we had been there about 
three hours, something touched me — out- 
wardly, I mean. I put out my hands to feel 
what it was, and it seemed like a bread-bas- 
ket; as I had suspected, from the squeak, it 
might be. 

** Take some,” 


said a low voice, which was 
Tom’s; “ it’s all right.” 

There was something soft in the basket, and 
I took three of them. They were cold biscuit, 
as we would call them on shore, but at sea 


they were ‘soft tack.” The basket went 
round, and every man took some. 

Tom was rather short and dumpy for an 
angel, but I sometimes thought he was almost 
good enough to be. one. It’s possible he is by 
this time. ° 

While I was eating, a soft voice near me 
said, ‘‘ It goes to the right spot.” 

I understood just what it. meant, for mine 
went to the right spot too. It was the first 
food that really tasted good to me after I got 
to sea. It came by accident, —or, I am not 
sure but I might say, providentially. The 
steward had been baking soft tack the evening 
before — an extra lot of it— for the cabin ta- 
ble. His well-filled basket had been left near 
the window in his pantry. The pantry was on 
the same side of the house against which we 
were standing, and the window — a sliding 
one — had not been made fast. In rubbing 
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against it, Tom made the discovery. Very 
naturally he shoved the window clear back, 
and began to explore. Very fortunately the 
bread-basket was so near he could not miss of 
it, and the result was as I have stated. 

After that I began to pick up gradually. 
The soft tack gave my appetite a start, as it 
were, and before we arrived at the Western 
Islands I could eat bean soup and duff with 
any of them. My appetite for salt junk was 
longer in coming; but finally I could master 
anything the cook had to offer. There is no 
telling what a man can eat till he goes to sea. 
To be sure I used to long for a little milk and 
sugar to put in my tea and coffee, but I even 
got over that before I had been at sea four 
years. 

Then, too, there was a lack of knives, and 
forks, and earthen ware. All the crockery I 
had — and it was as much as any one had in 
the forecastle — was a tin pot that held a 
quart, an iron spoon, and a little tin pannikin 
for a plate. I took care of all these thirigs 
myself, washing them occasionally when 
water was plenty, and cleaning them with 
oakum when it was not. I used to pick up 


all the fag-ends of ropes for dish-cloths. It 
was plain enough that some of the old sailors 
pitied me for being so nice. They did not 


think it necessary to wash dishes more than 
once a week, and some got along very well 
without washing them at all. 

I got sympathy of various kinds. The 
second mate, Mr. Bowlegs, used to speak 
kindly to me, when there was nobody else 
about, and sometimes when I was at the wheel 
the captain seemed to feel an interest in me. 
I suppose it was seldom they got such a ten- 
der sprig at sea. None of them seemed to 
swear at me quite so hard as they did at the 
others. Even the cook had pity for me. 

T’ll tell you how it was about the cook (‘ the 
doctor” we always used to call him) — the 
black,” shiny fellow! He first showed his 
good-will towards,me by calling me slyly be- 
hind the galley, one evening at supper time, 
before I had come to my appetite, and thrust- 
ing into my hands some warm soft tack, —a 
part of his perquisite from the cabin table, — 
‘*Put them under your shirt and keep dark,” 
said he, in his husky. voice; and I knew very 
well what he meant. He wanted my wash- 
ing; that was all. 

I was very willing that the doctor should 
do my washing, all but the dishes, and after 
that I had as clean clothes as any one. In 
return I gave the doctor all the tobacco I had, 
and some other things that I thought I would 
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have no use for. Of course I did not go to 
sea without a supply of tobacco, expecting to 
learn how to use it. I did make a few feeble 
attempts in that direction before we weighed 
anchor, but after we got to sea I was so dis- 
appointed that I gave up my experiments, and 
have never had a desire to resume them since. 
Iam getting along in years now, and F don’t 
think I should have enjoyed any better health 
even if I had used tobacco. 

One evening the doctor gave me a flying- 
fish for breakfast. Think of that! 

The old lady whose sailor son told her about 
flying fish, didn’t believe in such things, be- 
cause it didn’t tell about them in the Bible. 
But when he spoke about heaving up Pharaoh’s 
chariot wheels out of the Red Sea, it was all 
right; because, according to the Bible, Pha- 
raoh and his host were overwhelmed in that 
sea; and no doubt she was glad enough of 
it, not thinking what a weeping and wailing 
there must have been among the poor women 
and children at home. 

But the doctor actually gave me a flying-fish 
for breakfast; fried, I think. At any rate, it 
was fried or broiled. It was a breezy morn- 
ing, and the fish flew on board our ship. Poor 
fellow! he didn’t know what he was coming 
to. We had just begun to wash off decks, -— 
something I won’t say anything about at pres- 
ent, —and there were flying-fish all around 
the ship, darting from sea to sea; that is, 
from the crest of one wave into another; 
sometimes going several ship’s lengths clear 
of the water. It happened that the flight of 
this one was arrested by the inclined deck of 
our ship, and thus I got him. I gave it to the 
doctor to cook for me, and he could hardly do 
less than give it back, especially as he was my 
washer-man. And so it happened that the 
doctor gave me a flying-fish for breakfast. 

And yet I was not happy. The sea had dis- 
appointed me. The ship, too. The customs, 
and the style of living that prevailed on 
board, were not in accordance with my tastes. 
I had been differently educated. I had a-gen- 
eral tendency to feel sorry, and very early in 
the voyage I had made up my mind not to be’ 
asailor. I remembered the old farm, — the 
best place in all the world, —and resolved to 
improve the first opportunity that should 
offer to return to it. Ieven spoke to the cap- 
tain about it. He seemed pleased at my at- 
tachment to the old place, but thought I 
could do much better to stay with him. I 
told him, ‘‘ I had no idea he was going to make 
so long a voyage. The shipping-master had 
told me it would only be an eighteen months’ 
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voyage: which I had thought would be as 
long as I should care to be at sea the first 
time.” 

The captain tried to make it easy for me. 
‘* If we should have good luck,” he said, ‘* we 
would not be gone more than three years, 
and by that time I ought to be able to steer a 
boat.” He promised to teach me navigation, 
too, and told me to come into the cabin that 
very day, after dinner, and show him how I 
could ‘ figger.” I got the impression that 
there was a book in the cabin with a great many 
figures init; but I got little encouragement 
of reaching home till the end of the voyage. 
I gained something, however; for after that I 
spent an hour in the cabin almost every day, 
for a time, making figures. I had never seen 
so many figures before as I found in the cap- 
tain’s ‘‘ Epitome.” 

I will just say here that the name of my 
ship was North Light; the ‘‘ Old North,” we 
used to call her. The captain’s name was 
Lancer, — Captain Lancer, — generally known 
among the crew as the ‘‘ Old Man.” We 
seldom called him anything else. We were 
bound to the North-west Coast, by the way 
of the Cape of Good Hope and the Indian 
Ocean. And I will only remark further, in 
this connection, that the voyage lasted just 
four years. The ship arrived home in the 
same month of the year in which she had 
sailed away. 

After my interview with the captain, con- 
cerning home and the way to get there, I came 
to the determination that I would be free. I 
began to think of it as soon as I left the cap- 
tain to go forward, and by the time I reached 
the forecastle, had resolved to be free. ‘‘ Give 
me liberty or give me death,” said Patrick 
Henry, ‘‘ and give me freedom,” thought I. 

I knew that I could never be free at sea, but 
we were to touch at Fayal, — it was all the talk 
till we got there, — and I supposed that then 
we would all go ashore, for a few hours at 
least. Then I would strike for freedom and 
my native land. 

(To BE CONTINUED.} 


THE SPHINX. 


[OUR ANNUAL FULL-PAGE PUZZLE. ] 


S a frontispiece to this number of OLIVER 
Optic’s MAGAZINE will be found Miss L. 
B. Humphrey’s puzzle, for the solution of 
which the following cash prizes are offered :— 
$50 for the most correct answer. 
$35 ‘* ‘* next best sé 
$25 ‘* ‘* third best “ 
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This puzzle deals with history. It contains 
a certain number of events to be discovered, 
all of which can be ascertained by the use of 
the following 


KEY TO THE SPHINX. 


86, 6, 7, 28, 37, 73, 26, 51, 38, 67, 72, 74, 14, 
26, 34, 67, 23; yz of 18, 6, 59, 34, 6, 7, $ of 27, 
39 75, 17, 60, 1, $ of 42, 54, 22, 30, 1, 73, 5,7, 
59 75, 39, 70, 16, 41, 6, 5, 84, 41, 48, 35, 39, 
75, 75, 6, 13, 75, 37, 73, 39% 23, I, 10, 49, 
4, 8, # of 58, $ of 58, 6, 7, 8, 4, 36, 4, 3, 
77, §, 39, 18, 10, 5, 74, 3, 36, 66, 6, 51, ¢ of 
42; 54, 16, 4I, 6, 55> 39; 48, 75> Il, 6, 73 38, 
52, 4, 23, 6, 7, 25, 26, 59, 65, 5, # of 77, 69, 32, 
80, 18, 6, 26, 36, 10, 48, 51, 64, 6, 7, 3, 2, 15, 
$ of 77, 75, 36, 10, 63, $ of 28, 78, 6, 81, 3, 61, 4, 
31, 73) 3% 41, 31, 4, 81, 36, 3, 54, 34, 6, 26, 37, 
28, 37, 26, 31, 40, ¢ of 58, $ of 56, 45, 57, 75, 
36, 4, 36, 41, 41, 75, 36, 4, 12, I, 39, 54, 3, 30, 
4, 26, 78, 65, 7, 10, 11, 6, 7, 60, 39, 83, 11, 6, 
41, 73, $ of 56, 28, 6, 4 of 44, 45, I, 4, 3, 36, 
18. 6, 7, $ of §8, 10, 41, 6, 73, 61, 4, 26, 51, 39, 
10, 3, 36, 6, 4, 41, 68, 41, 16, 52, 1, 4, 6, 7, 
59, ¢ of 62, 3, 36, 69, 2, 60, 75, 1, 10, 33, 82, 
60, 64, 36, 59, 45, 6, 64, 74, 45, 6, 7, 41, 7, 8, 4, 
77, 4 $ Of 77, 75, 36, 4, 33, 3% 41, 3, 36, 26, 4, 
60, 1, 7, 54, 6, 48, $ of 71, 29, 6, 69, 3, 2, 4, 12, 
I, 73, 5: 6, 7) 57, 36 45 15 73: 71 472 3s 5» 37 37> 
I, 10, 25, 69, 58, 34, 6, 8, 26, 36, 60, 1, 79, 8, 
53, 51, 1, 73, $ of 67, 59, 48, 41, 70, 6, 7, 39, 
75, 50, 60, # of 11, 46, 45, 51, 48, 74, 68, 68, 3 
of 11, 81, 3, 36, 10, # of 64, 43, 60, 2, 4, 61, 36, 
I, 4, 39, 50, 75, 39, 47, 6, 10, 3, 41, 64, 49, 48, 
40, 4 of 58, 73, 8, 30, $ of 71, 29, 45, 6, 54, 10, 
2, 80, 2, 26, $ of 77, 5, 6, 7, 9, 77, 81, $ of 28, 
# of 77, 3, 36, 42, $ Of 58, 4, 48, 36, 6, 5, 3, I, 
64, I, 81, 8, 26, 48, 3 36, 3, 39, 60, 37; 26, 31, 
30 and 33, 41, 6, 10, $ of 47, 37, 64, 26, 8, a4; of 
18, 6, 43, 60, 2, 4, 57, 1, 73, 5, 6, 43, 60, 2, 4, 
11, 6, 7, 66, 39, 24, 4, 7, 4, 72, $ of 72, 3, 26, 
77, 39 50, (Battles), 69, 41, 37, 73, 80, 4, 10, 
75, 37s 37s 10, 2, 75, 515 73) 45 39) 3, 39, 14, 16, 
21, 56, 4, 15, 20, 69, # of 28, 2, 36, 10, 41, 28, 
37, 73, 61, 36, 41, $ Of 50, $ of 35, $ of 24, 34, 
30, 51, 51, 5, 39, 69, 17, 3, 2, 73. 

No other assistance will be given. Com- 
petitors can solve the mystery in any manner 
they choose, and the successful will be duly 
rewarded for their labors. The correct solu- 
tion will be given in the July number. An- 
swers received after June 1 will not be ad- 
mitted. Correspondents must be careful to 
write name and residence upon the solu- 
tion. 
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THE CAPTIVE OOUNT. 


BY ROTHA. 


T= following story is founded on a legend 
given by M. de Barants in his History 
of the Dukes of Burgundy. In the time of 
Charles the Bold, there lived a powerful noble- 
man much favored by the duke, and created 
by him Count de Chimai, in addition to his 
other titles and belongings. He married 
Margaret de Craon, whose lofty courage be- 
fitted her noble birth and high position. 

Jean de Chimai’s ardor for the chase often 
rendered him reckless of the privileges of 
others, and not caring on whose lands he 
hunted, he sometimes caused serious annoy- 
ance to his poorer neighbors. 

In pursuit of this favorite amusement, he 
at length ventured on liberties, which gave 
umbrage to the citizens of a neighboring 
village, Comin, which boasted as its defence. 
an almost impregnable fortress, and the indig- 
nant inhabitants vowed revenge. The Lord of 
Chimai, with no foreboding of what was in 
store for him, was setting out with his usual 
light-heartedness, in the early morning, when 
his countess surprised him by a remonstrance 
and earnest entreaty that he would not hunt 
that day. As she could, however, give no 
reason but a sort of presentiment that evil was 
brewing, he jested at her fears, and with a 
light caress, promised to be with her again 
ere the sun went down. Little did they think 
how many suns would set, how many weary 
years elapse, before they met again. 

The hunt went on merrily and well, but late 
in the day the count separated from his less 
eager companions, dismounted, and carelessly 
holding his horse’s bridle, sat down to rest 
in the shade of the forest. Engaged in idle 
reverie, and dreaming of no danger, he was 
thus suddenly surrounded by a band of armed 
men, who claimed him as their prisoner; and 
to their superior force resistance was worse 
than useless. His disguised foes conducted 
the unhappy count to the fortress of Comin, 
where they confined him in one of its most 
inaccessible towers, and as the setting sun 
sent one of its last rays through the narrow 
slit which served for a window, the prisoner 
thought bitterly of his rash promise to his 
wife. 

Meanwhile the Lady Margaret awaited her 
lord’s return with the utmost anxiety, and 
when the rest of the hunting-party retarned 
without him, late at night, thinking, after a 
long, ineffectual search, that the count must 





be at home, she at once headed another band 
to seek him. , . ° 

For days and weeks the missing count was 
sought, but no tidings could be heard, and 
although mystery enveloped his fate, all 
agreed that he was dead. The change of the 
seasons brought no hope, no comfort, to the 
hapless prisoner, who, weary of looking at the 
bare walls of his cell, and with no occupation, 
sank at last into utter despondency. His hair 
and beard, in ragged and unrestrained confu- 
sion, covered his thin and hollow cheeks, and 
his clothes fluttered in tatters on his emaci- 
ated limbs. At length, after seven long 
years of hopeless captivity, his release was 
effected in a manner almost miraculous. 

A shepherd of Comin, pasturing his flock 
in a meadow below the fortress, was one day 
amusing himself with his crossbow, and aimed 
his arrow at the lofty loophole of the count’s 
prison chamber. The arrow lodged in the 
aperture, and the shepherd daringly scaled the 
rock and climbed to the window; but just as 
he #eized his prize, he felt his hand grasped 
from within. Utterly unconscious of any hu- 
man presence, the youth, almost paralyzed 
with. fear, uttered a loud scream; but a voice 
reassured him, and asked him who he was, 
and from what place. Hearing that he was 
from Comin, the unfortunate count threw him- 
self on the young man’s mercy, and besought 
him to send his father secretly to him, with 
writing materials. The kind-hearted shep- 
herd promised compliance, and in due time 
his father, Jean Basselaine, presented himself 
at the rendezvous. Here the count’s sad story 
was transmitted to paper, and the compassion- 
ate peasants undertook to convey it to the 
faithful countess, who. mourned her lord as 
dead. 

Time and sorrow had changed the proud 
and beautiful Margaret de Craon, who received 
the humble ambassadors in widow’s weeds, 
and with the listless, dejected air of one who 
hopes for no good tidings. The dark eyes, so 
dimmed with weeping, however, brightened 
with a lightning flash of joy, as they fell on 
the writing now handed to her. 

With quick, incoherent inquiries, she elicited 
from the shepherd a narrative of his adven- 
ture; and then, with lavish reward to father 
and son, and promises of much greater favor, 
the noble lady hastened to action. At the head 
of an armed band of vassals, with aid trom 
her powerful friends, the Countess of Chimai 
presented herself at the fortress of Comin, 
and, in an incredibly short time from his dis- 
covery by the shepherd, the captive was re- 
stored to his wife and position. 
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The inhabitants of Comin protested their 
utter ignorance of thé count’s imprisonment, 
attributing it to the secret machinations of a 
few unknown enemies, and vied with each oth- 
er in their offers of assistance and service. 

The story says that his best friends did not 
recognize the prisoner, in his extreme emaci- 
ation and squalor, and that his garments fell 
to pieces at the lightest touch. But a short 
time changed all this; and soon after his lib- 
eration he levelled the castle with the ground, 
saying that it should never cover another cap- 
tive. Whether seven years of imprisonment 
taught the count more respect for the rights 
of others is left to conjecture. 


———_ ee 


OALIFORNIA DIALEOT. 


BY L. A. B. C. 


AN philologists or philosophers explain 
why it is so easy to adopt incorrect modes 
of speech, and so almost impossible to avoid 
the inaccuracies of expression which we are 
daily accustomed to hear? I suppose it must 
be because we have not yet ‘‘ developed” out 
of the monkeyish propensity for imztation, 
inherited from our Darwinian ancestors. Yet 
it does seem easier to learn bad words than 
good ones, as anxious mothers well know, 
when their boys overwhelm them with torrents 
of slang phrases. 

Bret Harte does not exaggerate the ‘‘ dialect” 
of the mining districts in his unique sketches 
of California life. It seems to me that people 
from all parts of theeworld have brought here 
their peculiar idioms of speech, and the pe- 
culiarities have been generally adopted. 

At first I was greatly confused, when, relat- 
ing some incident to a strong-minded and 
intelligent lady, she interrupted me by ejact- 
lating, ‘“* Which!” where we are accustomed 
to say what. Now I am no longer confound- 
ed if, not understanding me, my listener says, 
““Which?” meaning, ‘What did you say?” 
for it is a very common expression. 

Instead of the ‘‘ yes’m,” or “* yes, ma’am,” of 
New England, California young people say, 
**Yes, mam,” ‘* No, mam,” with the @ exceed- 
ingly short and flat. Father and mother are 
alluded to as “‘paw” and ‘“‘maw.” It has 
been suggested that these expressions may 
have originated indirectly from the mighty 
grizzly. 

Half and calf, are *‘ haf” and ‘‘caf;” and 
it is amusing to hear the futile efforts of chil- 
dren to give the true Websterian pronuncia- 
tion to these words. They will say, ‘‘cof,” 
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‘* couf,” ‘‘ cawf,” ‘‘carf,” but by no mere ac- 
cident ever hit the correct pronunciation than 
if the words contained some German guttural 
entirely foreign to our language. So I sup- 
pose they will remain caf and haf to the end 
of the chapter. 

Uneducated people tell you they “jest seen 
aman who sowed all about it,” as the un- 
lettered ones of the east declare, ‘It’s me,” 
or ‘I done a big stent to-day.” 

We are not surprised at these lapses from 
grammatical science in those whose early ed- 
ucation was very limited; but it is quite as- 
tonishing to hear school-teachers and educated 
men and women say, ‘“‘ What time does the 
moon raise?” ‘‘I raised up in bed,.” ** When 
the sun raised this morning.” I even heard 
the minister say he “raised up from his 
knees.” 

I think this barbarism was imported from 
some of the western states, forI recently saw 
it in a gossipy article from the pen of a west- 
ern editor. 

Of course the old Spanish-Mexican inhab- 
itants have given many words to the language 
of this state which are not to be found in the 
English dictionary. The terms farm and 
farmer are entirely superseded by ranch and 
vanchman. A cattle-driver is a vaguero. 

_ Mining terms have also been adopted in 
common use. Prospecting for gold has given 
origin to the expressions, ‘‘He has gone to 
prospect for a job,” ‘‘ To prospect a stranger.” 
Gold is usually found on the ded-rock; hence 
you will hear it said of a searching sermon, 
‘* He went to the bed-rock.” A deep wound 
was ‘cut to the ded-rock.” If a man fails in an 
undertaking, he ‘‘ couldn’t make the rifle.” 

Attention has been frequently called to 
the terms Zote and dug, for bring or carry. 
Here they have a new word — “ Pack me in 
some wood.” ‘ Pack this tub down cellar.” 
This term arose from the custom of transport- 
ing all goods on pack-animals, in the early 
days. Everything was packed then, and so 
the word has come into universal use. 

I never heard of a fail here; everything of 
that description is a bucket. Bag is entirely 
obsolete, and is called a sack. Barn-door 
fowls, old and young, are all chickens. 

It would be refreshing to hear now and then 
the good old Saxon word Jegin; but it has’ 
fallen entirely into disuse, as though some 
piebeianism clung to it. Everybody com- 
menced. 

He commenced to eat his dinner, and the 
dog commenced to bark, and just as he com- 
menced to raise up from the table, a man 
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came in packing a gun and his blankets and 
commenced to tell his story. Thisis notatall 
exaggerated. Do you wonder that it is tire- 
some? 

But, as I said before, the worst feature of the 
case is, I find myself so ready to adopt the 
errors, and I actually stammered this morn- 
ing in saying ‘‘ The cream will not rése,” and 
nearly put an a in it. 


THE SIRENS. 
BY JENNIE JOY. 


“ee a day when the tint of the clear 
June skies 

Was as soft as the blue in a first-born’s eyes, 

And the coast wore the freshness of Paradise. 


The vessel —a shallop, whose whole-souled 
crew ° 


Carried hearts fresh and pure as the breath 


they drew, 
And as fearless and brave as their souls were 
true — 


Off the fair coast of Naples was nearing the isle 

Where three beautiful sirens, with song and 
smile, 

And glances love-fashioned, and tricks of guile, 


Had whitened the beach with full many a bone, 

Till it looked like huge cliffs of the white lime- 
stone, 5 

Towering high and around where the sea 
makes moan. 


Not a crew had yet passed this isle of the sea, 

With its gleaming white cliffs and weird mel- 
ody, 

Who heard those sweet songs full of witchery. 

They were caught in the meshes of rippling 
hair, 

Which floated about them, a golden snare, 

And perished like fools on the white beach 
there. ; 


Now Orpheus heard, as his light shallop sped 
Swift towards the snare so cleverly spread, 
Most ravishing music, around and o’erhead, — 


And now in the distance, plaintively low: 

It drew his glance towards the white cliffs, 
when, lo! 

There rose the three, waving green wands to 
and fro. 


‘Twas then he grew strong in the power of his 
might, 
And raising a hymn to the gods, swift as light 
His ship cleared the isle in her glorious flight. 
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The sirens in vain tossed the gold of their hair, 


Soft rippling the waves and flashing the air: 
The harper triumphant passed safely the snare. 


Odysseus now had permission to see 
These sirens who lived on this isle of the sea; 
So he manned a light vessel, and off sailed he. 


He was wise, if not good, and«as cautious as 
wise ; : 

Then availing himself of wise Circe’s advice, 

He took plastic wax, and, with cunning device, 


Stopped the ears of the sailors, anon making 
fast 

Himself, with the aid of the crew, to the mast. 

Thus bound, Kie in safety sailed wistfully past; 


Yet lusty and long to the deaf tars made cry: 

‘** Quick! loosen these ropes ere the vessel 
speeds by!” 

They heard not his voice nor the song’s witch- 
ing sigh. 

Twice baffled, the charmers were changed into 
stone 

As white as their own cliffs of petrified bone, — 

Ay, hard, senseless rocks, where the sea makes 
moan. 

Alas for our race! and alas for our times! 

This act did not expiate fully their crimes. 

Less fair, though as subtle, they live yet (in 
rhymes). 


Long ages rolled on: Greece’s downfall had 
come; 

She sank in the dust at the feet of old Rome; 

And she, in her turn, to the Goths did suc- 
cumb. . 


Anon, from the great northern hive ’neath the 
sea, 

A wizard arose, — prince of sorcerers he, — 

And, waving a wand, thundered forth his de- 
cree. 

‘¢‘ Let a wind from our centre sweep over yon 
isle, 

And melt those white rocks with the warmth 
of its smile, 

Till they creep'in the sea, huge things, sleek 
with guile. 

‘Where the sun sets, there lieth a country 
scarce known; 

Let the creatures. go seek it, accursed and 
alone, 

Nor longer abide where the sea maketh moan.” 


To the wilds of America, long leagues away, 

In lowest of reptile forms,* forth glided they. 

Is it true that they’re found in our land to this 
day? 


* Said to be the Perennibranchiate Batrachian. 
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BY MRS. S. E. DAWES. 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. MERWIN; EMMA, her 
daughter; BrRipGeT Rooney; Norau Mc- 
Carty; ELLEN FLYNN; JOANNA O’NEIL; 
ANGELINA SIMPER, Mary AMES. 


Scene. — Mrs. MERvin’s Sitting-room. 


Emma. Well, mother, as our advertise- 
ment appeared in the paper last evening, I 
suppose we may expect any amount of answers 
in the shape of Irish girls. 

Mrs. Mervin. Quite likely; and I must 
confess I dread the ordeal. It is-better, how- 
ever, to advertise and have the girls call at 


the house, than to seek them at the intelli- 
gence office. 


Emma. O, yes, indeed. I made a vow the 
last time you sent me there for a girl, that if 
I could possibly help it, I would never enter 
such a place again. 

Mrs. Mervin. Well, I hope our present 
plan will be successful, and we shall be fortu- 
nate enough to secure a good girl. If we had 
less company, and our family was not so large, 
we would try to. do the work together, and 
get along without help. 

Emma. I wish we might, mother. I have 
often felt, after the disorderly reign of some 
tyrannical Bridget, that I would like to banish 
them all from whence they came, and wield 
the kitchen sceptre alone. (Bell rings.) There 
comes number one, I’ll warrant. 


Enter BRIDGET ROONEY. 


Bridget. The top of the mornin’ to ye, 
ma’am ; and sure is yer name Mervin? 

Mrs. Mervin. It is; and I suppose you 
have come to answer my advertisement for a 
girl. 

Bridget. Indade I have, ma’am. 
cook ye would be afther wantin’? 

Mrs. Mervin. I wish a girl to do general 


Is ita 





housework; and of course that includes a| 


| knowledge of plain cooking. Would you like 


such a place? 

Bridget. And shure I can’t tell, ma’am, 
till I ax ye a few questions and finds out the 
characther of the place intirely. What wages 
do ye give? 

Mrs. Mervin. Three dollars. 

Bridget. And how many have ye in the 
family, ma’am? 

Mrs. Mervin. Seven persons. 

Bridget. » Well, indade, and if ever I heard 
the like! Sivin persons, and only three dol- 
lars wages! Shure me cousin, Kate Murphy, 
gits four dollars, and there’s only three in the 
house! J’ll come for no three dollars, unless 
yer house has all the modern convainyences. 
Do ye have gas in the kitchen and girl’s 
room? 

Mrs. Mervin. We have gas in the kitchen, 
but we do not think it necessary in the girl’s 
sleeping-room. 

Bridget. And faith it's as much wanted 
there as anywhere. A poor girl doesn’t want 
to be groping about with a nasty kerosene 
lamp.’ How much time in a week do you give 
a girl to herself, ma’am? 

Mrs. Mervin. One afternoon and evening 
a week. I believe that is a general rule. 

Bridget. It’s not a rule I goes by, ma’am. 
I wants two afternoons a week, and every 
evenin’ besides, and I’m used to have me 
friends come whenever I like. 

Mrs. Mervin. I see you wouldn’t suit me 
at all; so you had better not remain here any 
longer. I don’t intend to pay a girl wages, 
and give her half her time besides. 

Bridget. And shure yer no lady, ma’am; 
and I wouldn’t set fut in yer house if ye’d give 
me five dollars a week, bad luck to ye. 

[Zxit BRIDGET. 

Mrs. Mervin. Not a very promising speci- 
men to begin with, surely. 

Emma. I should think not, indeed. The 
idea of her asking four dollars a week, and 
wanting, as you said, nearly half her time! 
(Bell rings.) There’s another. I shall find 
full employment in tending the door bell, at 
this rate. 
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Enter Noraw McCarry. 

Norah. Are youthe lady, ma’am, the paper 
said wanted a girl? 

Mrs. Mervin. Yes; I advertised for one 
yesterday. Can you do general housework? 

Norak. Faith I can, ma’am; it’s a gineral’s 
housework I’ve been doing, and I might have 
staid in the place foriver, only that herself 
was that fussy that niver a soul could plaze 
her. 

Mrs. Mervin. Can you make good bread? 

Norah. Good bread is it ye say? And in- 
dade I can make that same. “I makes it with 
imtens, ma’am; and if it sours a bit, I puts a 
handful of salerathus into it, and it comes out 
of the oven as swate as a nut, and a fine color 
on it besides. 

Emma. Dear me! I should think it might 
have a fine color with a handful of saleratus 
in it! x 

Mrs. Mervin. At what other place have 
you lived besides the one you mentioned? 

Norah. Nowheres at all, ma’am; that’s 
the first place I wint when I came from the 
ould counthry. 

*Mrs. Mervin. How long did you live there, 
and what part of the work did you do? 

Norah. Well, ma’am, I lived there three 
weeks, ‘liven days, and a fortnight — barrin’ 
the two days that I staid out to take care of me 
cousin Mike; and I did the fine work, mostly, 
ma’am; scrubbing, sifting ashes, and the likes 
of that. Do ye think ye would like to hire 
me, ma’am? 

Mrs. Mervin. I guess not. I am afraid 
you haven’t had experience enough to do my 
work properly. 

Norah. Well, ma’am, if that’s anything I 
could buy at the store, I would be willing to 
spend a thrifle to get some, for the sake of 
livin’ wid ye. 

Mrs. Mervin. Experience in housework 
cannot be bought at the stores}; so you had 
better look somewhere else fora place. 

[Zxit NoraAH. 

Emma. Well, mother, did you ever hear 
of such stupidity before? 

Mrs. Mervin. She’s the greenest specimen 
I’ve seen yet, I wonder who will come next? 
(Bell rings.) 

Emma. We shall soon see. 


Enter ELLEN FLYNN. 
Zillen. A fine day, ma’am. Is it yerself 
that wants a girl? 
Mrs. Mervin. Yes, if I can find a good one; 
but I am sorry to say they seem to be growing 
very scarce. 
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Zilen. You are mistaken there, ma’am; 
it’s good places that’s gittin’ scarce. How big 
a family do ye have? 

Mrs. Mervin. There are seven of us, and 
we of course have company occasionally. 

Ellen. That’s too many intirely; but I 
‘spose with all thim ye keep two girls anda 
man besides. 

Mrs. Mervin. No, we keep but one servant. 

Ellen. Servint is it! Well, ma’am, that’s 
what I nivir allows meself to be called. What 
sort of convainyences is there in the house? 
Is there a rocking-chair in the kitchen, where 
I can rest meself while the pot’s a bilin’? 

Mrs. Mervin. No; I don’t consider thata 
necessary article of kitchen furniture. 

Ellen. We differs there, ma’am; I can’t do 
without a rocking-chair. I see you have a 
pianny. I s’pose ye wouldn’t mind if I learned 
to play on it afther me work is done — would 
ye? 

Mrs. Mervin. I should object very strongly 
to giving a girl such a privilege. 

_£ilen. Well, ma’am, it’s gittin’ quite the 
fashion for the ladies that live out to play. 
Me cousin Kate Donnelly plays “‘ St. Pathrick’s 
Day in the Mornin’,” and ‘‘ Rory O’More,” 
illigant; and I’ve made up me mind I'll live 
in no place agin where I can’t have the chance 
to play the pianny. 

Mrs. Mervin. Then the quicker you look 
for such a place the better. It isn’t worth 
while for me to spend any more time talking 
with you. 

Ellen. Indade, it’s a very uncivil tongue 
ye have, ma’am; and it’s meself that ought 
to grumble for spendin’ me precious time 
talkin’ to the ‘likes of you. [Zxit ELLEN. 

Emma. It grows worse and worse, mother! 
What are we coming to? ~ 

Mrs. Mervin. Dear me! I don’t know! 
Iam fairly discouraged! (Bell rings.) 


Enter JOANNA. 


Are ye afther wantin’ a girl, 


Foanna. 
ma’am ? 

Mrs. Mervin. Yes; I want a good one. 

Foanna. Faith, thin, it’s glad I am that my 
brother Pathrick read me the scrap in the pa- 
per last night, for I’m wantin’ a place. 

Mrs. Mervin. What can you do? 

Foanna. Well, thin, I can do anything at 
all that ye likes. I washes beautiful; and me 
clothes has such a fine blue color on thim, 
when I takes thim in, it would do yer sowl 
good to see thim. 

Mrs. Mervin. O, dear! 
much bluing in my clothes. 


I don’t like so 
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Foanna. Faith, thin, Ill jist lave out the 
blue a few times, and they’ll be as fine a yaller 
as ye wish; anything to suit ye, ma’am. 

Emma. Can you do common cooking? 

Foanna. I niver does anything common, 
miss; all I cooks is in the fust style. 
make Meringo pies that would melt in your 
mouth; Charlotte Russians, and Blue Munge, 
too. 

Emma. 
in cooking. . 

Soanna. I don’t know what an adipt is; 
but if you mean I’m a good cook, I am that. 
Ye ought to see the fine roast pig I cooked 
the other day; sich a handsome baste was 
niver set before on a gintleman’s table, I'll 
warrant. 

Mrs. Mervin. 


Indeed! you seem quite an adept 


You seem to despise com- 
mon cooking. I have very little else done in 
my family. We live quite plainly, and I 
hardly think you would suit me. 

Foanna. Well, now, ma’am, we won’t let 
the cooking come betwixt us. I can cook 
plain, if I lke; so, if ye plaze, I’d like to 
come and try. > 

Mrs. Mervin. Can you bring me acertifi- 
cate of good character from the lady who last 
employed you? 

Foanna. A stifkit! What's that, shure? 

Mrs. Mervin. A paper, stating what char- 
acter you bear. 

Foanna. Indade, ma’am, I niver carries my 
charactercher round in a dirty piece of paper, 
that’s liable to be torn up any day. I thinks 
more of meself than that. 

Mrs. Mervin. Very well; I cannot take 
you, unless you can bring me such a paper. 

Foanna. Faith ye won't have the chance; 
and I’m thinkin’ it'll be a long time before ye 
gets suited. Ye’ll find no dacent girl will 
carry her charactercher loose in her hand. 

[Zxit JOANNA. 

Emma. Another verdant specimen. These 
interviews grow interesting. I’m beginning 
toenjoy them. I wonder who will come next? 
(Bell rings). 

Mrs. Mervin. We shall soon see who has 
given the bell such a gentle pull. 


Enter ANGELINA SIMPER. 


Angelina. Are you the lidy who manifested 
her*desire to secure an assistant in her family, 
by inserting an advertisement in the Gazette 
of last evening? 

Mrs. Mervin. Yes; 1 advertised for a ser- 
vant girl. Do you wish such a situation? 

Angelina. I might be induced, madam, to 


I can. 
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accept a position in your family for a sufficient 
consideration. - 

Mrs. Mervin. Are you familiar with house- 
work? 

Angelina. Yes, in acertain way. Iam in 
the habit of idealizing, and etherealizing 
everything which I undertake. I think I have 
discovered the method of extracting the poetry 
from housework, and instead of regarding it 
as a wearisome drudgery, I make it a grand 
poem. 

Emma. I think you must be an inventive 
genius if you can find any poetry in washing 
greasy dishes, or scrubbing kitchen floors. 

Angelina. Ah, miss, there is poetry in 
everything. I revel in it, morning, noon, 
and night. Its glorious beams brighten my 
pathway at every step of my earthly progress. 
I have written a -volume of sweet verses, and 
if they can only be properly brought before 
the public, my name will be immortalized, 
and the poet’s laurels forever crown my brow. 
It is to gain a sufficient sum to publish this 
gem among poetical works, that I have decided, 
for a short time, to put in practice my ideal 
method of housekeeping. ° 

Mrs. Mervin. Can you make bread and do 
up shirts? 

Angelina. Yes; I can insert the rising 
element in a liquid form into the snowy flour; 
orI can use those subtile powders that perme- 
ate the mass of doughy particles, and make 
them rise in comely proportions. 

Emma. Indeed! but how about the shirts? 

Angelina. Well, after bringing them in 
from their bath in the sunlight, I immerse 
them in starch of pearly whiteness, and after 
sufficient time has elapsed, I press to their 
bosoms a hot iron. I am reminded by this, 
that only through fiery trials we can be made 
to shine with becoming lustre ourselves. 

Mrs. Mervin. I think you will have to find 
some other place in-which to practise your 
fine ideas of housework. You soar quite too 
high for us. 

Angelina. Adieu; this weary birdling seeks 
another nest. [2xit ANGELINA. 

Emma. O, mother! I thought I should 
burst out laughing in her face. She is an 
escaped lunatic, I do believe. 

Mrs. Mervin. I should think she was. 
(Bell rings.) There’s another; this time an 
artist, perhaps. I'll go straight to the office 
and have that advertisement taken out. 


Enter Mary. 


Mary. Is this Mrs. Mervin who advertised 
for a girl? 
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Mrs. Mervin. Yes, Iam the lady. Do you 
know of any good girl? ; 

Mary. I would like to get a place myself. 
I have worked in a shop since I left my home 
in the country three years ago, but I find the 
confinement doesn’t agree with me, and I had 
rather do housework. 

Mrs. Mervin. You understand it then, I 
suppose. 

Mary. O, yes. I am next to the oldest in 
afamily of nine children, and my mother 
commenced teaching me to do housework al- 
most as soon as I could go alone. As soon as 
the sister next me could take my place, I left 
home to see if I could earn something to help 
along. A man like my father, with a small 
farm and a large family of children, finds it 
rather hard to get along sometimes. 

Mrs. Mervin. Yes, he must find it hard to 
feed and clothe so many, with so little ready 
money as farmers generally have. You area 
dutiful daughter to endeavor to assist him what 
you can; but would your parents approve of 
your living out in the city? 

Mary. Yes; ever since my side has ached 
with such constant sewing, mother has been 
urging me to live out; and I should have tried 
to get a place long before this, only I dreaded 
so much to go to an intelligence office. When 
I saw your advertisement, I decided to apply 
here immediately. 

Mrs. Mervin. Iam very glad you did, for I 
should like to engage you without further de- 
lay. How soon can you come? 

Mary. To-night, if you wish; my week is 
out at my boarding-place, and I shouldn’t care 
to commence another. 

Mrs. Mervin. Very well, you can come, 
then, and I will give you three dollars a week ; 
will that be satisfactory? 

Mary. Quite so; that is more than I clear 
some weeks now; and it will be such a relief 
to have done with so much sewing. Good 
morning, ma’am. I'll be here about five 
o’clock. [Zxtt Mary. 

Emma. There, mother; see what has come 
by advertising in a respectable paper. I think | 
you have secured a jewel; so tidy, and civil; 
and I know by her looks she knows how to do 
everything. 

Mrs. Mervin. Yes, I am greatly pleased 
with her appearance; and how much more 
sensible in her to do housework than kill her- 
self sewing in a shop! I hope the time will 
soon come when a great many more in her 
circumstances will go and do likewise. 
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— A NEw Ruyminc Game.—The play- 
ers first select one of their number to com- 
mence the game. Then all the players seat 
themselves in a circle. The leader begins by 
addressing a question or remark to his right- 
hand neighbor; she, in answering, must make 
the first word of her reply rhyme with the last 
in her companion’s speech. She then, in her 
turn, addresses the person next to her, who 
replies in the same manner. Any one failing 
to find a rhyme, pays a forfeit. 


Example. 


Do you love me, dear? 
Clear as a brook is my love 


First Player. 
Second Player. 
to thee. 
Third Player. 
ter! 
Fourth Player. 
not so? 
Fifth Player. No, not bitter, but very cad. 


See the stars, how they glit- 


Bitter is your lot—i8 it 


— Worp Forreit. — To commence the 
game, the players select certain words, such as 
I, ts, may, can, yes, &c., which are called “ for- 
bidden words;” one of the players is cho- 
sen as leader; he then asks questions, try- 
ing, of course, to puzzle each player. If, in 
answering the questions, a player uses any 
forbidden word he or she must take the lead- - 
er’s place. This game requires wit and clev- 
erness, to avoid using common words. It is 
of Italian origin. * 


— Tue Orientals are extremely fond of 
titles, the simple governor of Schiraz, for in- 
stance, after a pompous enumeration of quali- 
ties, lordships, &c., adds the titles, ‘‘ Flower 
of Courtesy,” ‘‘ Nutmeg of Consolation,” and 
** Rose of Delight.” * 


—— IcELAND was discovered in 860; settled 
in 870; became an independent republic in 
928; was Christianized in the year 1000. For 
over nine hundred years -the dress, habits, 
manners, and characters of the people have 
remained unchanged. * 


— TuHE sound of thunder may be heard 
for twenty or twenty-five miles, or, with the 
ear on the ground, much more. Lightning is 
reflected one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
miles. ® 


—— Tue earth hasan area of about 197,552,- 
160 square miles, of which fifty millions con- 
stitute the dry land, and the remainder is cov- 


ered by water. 
. 
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THE DOUBLE SAORIFIOE. 


BY ARTHUR WM. AUSTIN. 


“ A™ so thou say’st, my brother, to-mor- 
row the end shall be, 
And I must perish amid the flames of the awful 
auto-da-fe! 


‘Thus let it be, for ‘tis well to die, that the 
Word of the Lord may live: 

O, blessed Jesu! be near to the last, that I, 
like thee, may forgive.” 


On the damp dungeon floor she knelt, and 
prayed, in a tremulous voice, 

For strength to endure the fiery trial, and faith 
to retain her choice; 


While the cowléd priest stood mute, and gazed 
through the strong bars, yellow with rust, 

And trembled, as in her pallid face he read an 
unfaltering trust. 


At last he whispered, ‘‘ O, sister mine, recant 
ere it be too late. 

In the youthful bloom of a beautiful life, why 
choose ye so cruel a fate? 


*¢ Renounce thine heresies even now, and the 
condemnation dire 

Of the Inquisition shall be revoked — the tor- 
turing death by fire! 


*¢O, sister beloved, remember well, thou art 
last of our kin and race: 

The name of our father is dear to the land; 
shall it fade in this cloud of disgrace? 


‘¢* Great Galileo at Rome hath knelt and abjured 
his errors vain; 

Why do ye not even as he hath done, while 
the way of escape is plain?” 


So pleaded the priest, though he knew for 
nought, as she rose in the dismal gloom, 

Possessed of the hope and the peace not of 
earth, fixed far beyond terror of doom. 


More beautiful then, in her strength of soul 
she seemed than whenever, of old, 

She had graced the palace or regal court, ra- 
diant with jewels and gold. 





No lady of all the wide kingdom of Spain, from 
the Pyrenees to the sea, 

Might boast of a lineage prouder than hers, or 
a name from reproach more free. 


And he, the priest, though a soldier bred, yet, 
forced from the glory and strife 

For the solemn peace and the sacred vows of 
the stern monastic life. 


And she answered him: ‘‘I will never renounce 
the priceless joys of my faith, 

But brave the impotent curse of the church, 
and choose the heretic’s death! 


‘““Thou.servest the church, but I serve Him 
whose temple is built above, 

And will die, as the martyred saints of old, for 
the sake of the truth I love.” 


The hour had come, and they led her forth, in 
_ the yellow robe arrayed, 
And she stood among the group of the doomed, 
still fearless and undismayed. 


And she saw not the eager multitude, nor the 
king enthroned on high, 

Nor the stern Inquisitors, robed in black, who 
had judged her worthy to die. 


They bound her fast to the fatal stake, and 
piled the fagots around, 

Then paused till the solemn chant had ceased, 
and the signal of doom should sound. 


Then the flames burst forth, and the smoke 
rolled high and blinded her lifted eyes, 


And she murmured in agony, ‘‘ Courage, O. 


soul; thou hast almost gained the prize!” 


And he who had stood at the dungeon door, 
and strove to save her in vain, 


“When he saw her thus in the grasp of death, 


swift madness seized on his brain. 

With the strong resolve of a frenzied hope, he 
sprang in the midst of the fire, 

Which rose and leaped like a wrathful fiend, 
hissing with baleful ire. 

Too late, alas! the vengeful flame withered 
the outstretched hand, 

And the two freed souls together passed into 
the spirit land! 

BuFra.o, 1874. * 
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Aw — We were very glad to hear from 
Audax, as an old contributor to the Head 
Work, and we see that he has lost.none of his 
skill in this department. He rather desires to 
have a tilt between the puzzlers of ‘ ye olden 
time ” and those who: labor on this line at the 
present time. We should not object, but we 
do not consider it practicable, ‘‘ since ye an- 
cient head workers ” have ‘‘ other fish to fry.” 
We had a letter from ‘ Yorick,” one of the 
most famous of them, the other day. He has 
lately been engaged with the Harpers, and has 
illustrated several of Wilkie Collins’s novels, 
but is now established in business for him- 


self, and we hope during the coming year to 
see some of his designs in our Magazine. 
‘Ned Sketchley,” ‘‘ Walt Putnam,” and “ Har- 
ry Lennox,” forming the Rambler Sketch 


Club, are now abroad studying art. Once in 
a while one of them favors us with a note, but 
we do not think they could be brought to- 
gether for an organized effort. Audax warns 
us to watch the plagiarists, and so we do; but 
an idea so palpable as ‘‘ Newcastle on Tyne” 
may be produced as a rebus a dozen times, 
without any collusion. Wheeling (wheel in 
G.) has been printed three times to our knowl- 
edge. A publisher wrote us some years ago, 
charging one of our contributors with taking 
it from his Magazine; but we assured him we 
had made it ourself years before he ever pub- 
lished an illustrated rebus. We could name a 
dozen or twenty more, which have been pro- 
duced over and over again, and will continue 
to be reproduced for years to come. 


Tyro. — The best arrangement we know of 
for coins is take one or more boards of the 
size of the box or drawer in which they are to 
be kept; bore holes of the size of the coins in 
them, about an eighth of an inch deep, or 
according to the thickness of the coins. Cover 
the boards with fine cloth, or velvet, and press 
the coins into their places. This is the az- 





rangement for exhibiting coins and medals in 
the museums and galleries in Europe and in 
our own country. 


ConveEnTions. — The Pacific Coast Amateur 
Association met in convention in San Fran- 
cisco, November 20. Being a little hurried 
about our work, we were unable to cross 


‘the continent to attend, but we are just as 


much obliged to Mr. President.Louis H. Lich- 
tenstein for his polite invitation as though 
we had been able to go.--The American 
Amateur Editors’ Association hold their 
first convention and exhibition at Walcott, 
N. Y., December 29. We are invited, and 
are informed that ‘‘ no excuses are in order,” 
and therefore we have none to offer. If we 
attend we will make a note of it. Five Dollars 
for the best, and Two Dollars for the second 
best, Amateur Paper; One Dollar for the best 
Puzzle, and One for the best News Depart- 
ments; and One Dollar for the best specimen 
of Amateur Printing, are offered. The en- 
trance fee 1s twenty-five cents. 


FERAMORZ. — ‘‘Is there no protection for 
those who answer advertisements in your 
‘Wish Correspondents’ column against illit- 
erate young children, or perhaps ignorant 
young men? You ask, why do I make this 
inquiry? I will tell you. In answer to a let- 
ter written by me to a young man who in- 
serted his name in the October number, I 
have just received an ‘excommunication’ of 
about twenty lines; within whose small com- 
pass are comprised more grammatical and 
orthographical errors than I ever before even 
dreamed of.” —  Feramorz details the mis- 
spelled words in the letter, which are the 
stereotyped blunders of bad spellers. Of 
course, if’our letter writers do not like their 
correspondents* they can drop them. This is 
all the protection we can suggest, though we 
don’t intend to insert the addresses of those 
who spell very badly. 
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Hoopium. — The word square No. 198, in | No, Edward. It seemeth not good. The boys 
the October number, is said to be very like a | would grumble. Some boys grumble. No 


‘*sextuple square word” published in the 
September number of another Magazine. 
Hoodlum and Hyperion make the same point, 
and the former is severe upon Eureka of 
Philadelphia, who fathers our word square. 
The squares are the same, except in the first and 
last words — ‘*‘ Oliver,” ‘‘ Olivet;” ‘* Tattle,” 
‘* Rattle.” We made up the Head Work de- 
partment for our October number about the 
middle of August, while the other Magazine 
did not appear till about the same time. 
Judging from the place it is noticed in — the 
Letter Bag —it was in our drawer before the 
tenth of the month. We believe Eureka is an 
honest and upright young man, given to 
speaking the truth, and he will no doubt “ rise 
and explain.” We hear before we condemn. 


Questions. —H.D.A.asksthem. ‘‘ What 
are the dimensions of the Queen of England’s 
yacht, the Victoria and Albert?” We saw 
her in the Schéldt some years ago, but we do 
not know her dimensions in detail. She is 
of about twenty-five hundred tons’ burden. 
‘‘Where can I find the dimensions of the 
Great Eastern?” In the New American 
Cyclopedia, Year Book for 1861. ‘‘ What are 
the size and rig of the largest yacht belonging 
to the Royal Yacht Squadron of England? Is 
the Sappho the largest American yacht in 
existence?” We have not a list of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, but the Sappho is the largest 
American yacht, three hundred and ten tons. 
—L., S. & D. do not bind; send to the Pub- 
lishers for a cover, and get it done at the near- 
est binders. 


Tue O_tp Man. —‘‘In answer to a certain 
paragraph in ‘ Our Letter Bag’ for November, 
beginning with my signature, I wish to state 
that I s‘acerely beg your pardon, for I do not 
wish to ‘kill the old man.’ When I wrote, 
asking you to write two more stories a year 
for the Magazine, I meant such as the ‘ Wood- 
ville Stories,’ and the ‘Young America 
Abroad’ Series; which you wrote, but did not 
publish in the Magazine. But what is the use 
in my asking you to do so and so; for are you 
not old (!) enough to know your own busi- 
ness?” — Ed Garrigues writes this. We ac- 
quit him of all murderous intentions. Ed is 
a good boy. He does not wish to ‘‘ kill the old 
man.” The last ‘‘ Woodville Story” was pub- 
lished before the Magazine was started, and 
‘*Young America Abroad” was commenced 
before it was born. We can’t use old stories. 





amateurs in Europe, Edward, Boys are boys 
there. 


PrRIncE Fuzz.— We are not mistaken, 
Prince. No, John. Romeo was a bogus Buff, 
John S. The good Romeo hath shtived him- 
self. Thou wert not his Shriver, John S. 
We were. What other Romeos there may be 
we know not. He of Wilmington may have 


the name, since flesh and blood have not 
claimed it. 


A Critic.—E. H. S. is sensible when he 
says our Magazine ‘“‘ has no rival, and but few 
faults.” — No rival, of course. We love those 
who point out our faults, Edward. They mean 
business. We hug them. We take them to 
our heart. About the stories, Edward. ‘‘ Let © 
them be boys’, not girls’ stories.” Why, Ed- 
ward! The girls shall not kiss you, after that! 
‘‘ Who wants to read cooking receipts?” We 
know some boys who like to eat the dough- 
nuts made after them. Not you, Edward. 
You don’t like doughnuts, cottage-pudding, 
and flapjacks. ‘‘ And the idea of your writ- 
ing stories for girls such as ‘ The Dorcas 
Club!’” But we like the girls, Edward. You 
needn’t write any Dorcas Clubs, if you don’t 
want to, Eddie. We can’t afford to sacrifice 
the girls. We wouldn’t if we could. We 
shook hands with forty of them the other 
evening, and felt as though we had fallen into 
asugar hogshead. ‘ O, do (after the conclu- 
sion of the Yacht Club Series) write some- 
thing like the ‘ Upward and Onward Stories,’ 
which are, without exception, the best I ever 
read.” But, Edward, there were girls in those 
stories. The very first one might just as well 
have been called ‘‘ The Daughter of the For- 
est,” or some such name. But, Edward, 
thanks for your honest opinion. We shall 
“* go west, young man,” for the next stories. 


Op READER. — It is sometimes difficult to 
determine what is good taste in pronouncing 
foreign names. It would be rather ridiculous 
to call Paris, Par-ee; Tagus, Tah-hoos; and 
perhaps equally so to say Don Kee-hd-tay 
for Don Quixote. People who know how 
to pronounce these words both ways, take 
their thoice between them. We prefer the 
Spanish pronunciation, and use it. Lucia di 
Lammermoor, is Lod-tchee-ah dee Lahm- 
mehr-moor. But, Old Leader, you are a vet- 
eran, and you do as you please. 





HEAD WORK. 








ANSWERS FOR DECEMBER. 


M 
FIT 
SALEM 
TAN 


DOVER 
OLIVE 
VIXEN 
EVENE 
RENEW 
224. 1. Steal. 2. Tea. 3. Teak. 4. Leak. 5. Beak. 
6. Peak. 7. Pea. 225. (Don T) (cow) (NT) 
(ewe) (R) (chickens) (bee) (IV) (T) (hay) 
(R) (hat) (sea) (head) — Don’t count your 
chickens before they are hatched. 226. De- 
partment. 227. 1. Bright. 2. Fight. 3. Right. 
4. Sigh. 228. (Soldier rest) (T high) (wharf) 
(ARE) (oar) (S) (leap) (tea) (he) (S) (50= 
L) (EE) (pea) (T) (hat) (nose) (knot) (bee) 
(rake in G) (500 = D) (ream) (OF) (bat) (T) 
(ell) (E) (F) (eel) (DS) (No) (1000 = M o’er 
DAA) (OF) (D) (anger) (knights) (OF) (W) 
(AK in G) — 
Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking: 
Dream of battle-fields no more: 
Days of danger, nights of waking. 
229. 1. Oak. 2. Mad. 3. Hart. 4. Czar. 
5; Onion. 6. Niger— Amazon. 230. Von 
Moltke. 
231. re) 
Lit 


U I 
VE 


E 1 

2 2 
R 

ot" 2° 3 
NpD I 

OOo“ A"s 

EVERGREENS 

232. (Bees) (so = L) (O) (toes) (peak) (can) 

(500 500 D’s) (uu) (i) (FT) (toe) (H) 
(Ear) — Be slow to speak and swift to hear. 
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1. Krno’s Tour. (Chess Movement.) Com- 
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Tommy HAWKE. 


DIAMOND PvUZZLEs. 

2. 1. Aconsonant. 2. A name given to the 
sun. 3. Pertaining to the sun. 4. A warrior. 
5. A lord. 6. Avcolor. 7. A consonant. 

MAGGIE. 


3. 1» A consonant. 2. A sticky substance, 
3. A small light. 4. A military title. 5. A 
kingdom. 6. A border. 7. A consonant. 

E. C. H. 


4. 1. One fifth of Maine. 2. A city of Wur- 
temburg. 3. A European river. 4. A city of 
Africa. 5. A city of New York. 6. A river 
of England. 7. One fifth of Texas. 

IrTaLtan Boy. 


ne 2 Aconsonant. 2. The bottom of river 
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orstream. 3. Relating toa banality. 4. Re- 
lating to the centre. 5. The perfect participle 


of a verb which means to defy. 6. A boy. 7. 
A consonant. 


Hoop.ium. 


Worp Square. 
6. 1. The offspring of man. 2. Glory. 3. 
To passin use. 4. Noblemen. 5. Attire. 
\ TELEGRAPH. 


ENIGMAS. 


10. I am composed of thirty-four letters. 

My 32, 11, 30, 5, 15, 2, is not sweet. My 16, 
3, 26, 23, 12, 6, is riches. My9g, 4, 20, 31, 1, 25, 
is to hurt. My 10, 17, 13, 34, 22, 7, is small. 
My 24, 8, 18, is an island in Green Bay. My 
27, 33, 21, 14, is part of a clock. My 19, 29, 
28, is a native of a country. My whole is a 
saying. Marcus. 


11. Iam composed of forty-six letters. 

My 1, 6, 4, is a river of Switzerland. My 5, 
24, 26, 12, 40, is an era. My 39, 36, 7, is to 
rove idly. My 8; 19, 14, 46, is the refuse of 
sifted meal. My 2, 3,9, 4, 1, istomelt. My 44, 
21, 45, 35, is a trench round a castle. My 37, 
38, 34, isa pronoun. My 43, 42, 20, is a large 
esculent root. My 23, 16, 13, 15, is an uproar. 
My 30, 33, 22, is an animal. My 17, 27, 28, 
31, is an article of furniture. My 11, 25, 18, is’ 
a period of time. My 29, 32, 10, isatune. My’) 
whole is a proverb. JUANITO. 
LETTER REBUS. 

11 W 
TH 


12. 
FERAMORZ. 


Pr PuzzLe. 


13. Og nigr eht lebls dna refi teh ngus, Nad 
gifin teh rastyr narneb tou; Tohus dmofeer 
lilt rouy pnigplis nsoe, Vgie ckba eth delrac 
htuos. Lauri£ LANCE. 
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Worp Square. 
7. 1. A musical drama. 2. 
the pole. 3. To exalt. 
An open space. 


Relating to 
4- A small cane. 5. 
BucksHoT. 


ANAGRAMS. 
1. Acorns die on it. 


8. 2. A steep rent. 


| 3- Labor, Tom! hew! 


FRANKLIN M. WELSH. 


Cross Worp ENIGMA. 


14. My first is in state, but not in shire. 

My second is in mournful, but not in dire. 

My third is in Greece, but not in Spain. 

My fourth is in Turk, but not in Dane. 

My fifth is in tinkle, but not in sound. 

My sixth is in clay, but not in ground. 

My seventh is in Grant, but not in Lee. 

My whole names the great land of the free. 
MoHAWK. 


HatF Worp Square. 


15. 1. A minute account. 
Lofty. 4. The whole. 
liquid. 


2. Elevate. 3. 
5. A pronoun. 6. A 
PRINCE Fuzz. 


DovusiE AcROSTIC. 


Initials, a city; finals, its county. 
1. To speak. 2. Acityin Finland. 3. 
4. Akind of tree. Wyominc. 


16. 
A carriage. 


Worp Square. 


2. Domesticated. 
4. A fracture. 
E...H..8. 


17. 1. A heavenly body. 
3. The ending of a prayer. 


Worp Square. 
18 1. To irrigate. 2. Hastily.. 3. Ex- 
tremities. 4. Brilliancy. 5. Stops. 
MEDLEY. 





HEAD WORK. 


19. DovusLe Acrostic. 


ENIGMA. 
20. I am composed of twenty-five letters. 
My 1, 12, 25, 16, is to cry. My 10, 6, 17, 4, 
9, is used in war. My §8, 7, 13, 14, 15, is a car- 
dinal point. My 11, 8, 2, 3,is a bird. My 20, 
23, 5, is to soak. My 22, 24, 109, is a fallen tree. 
My 25, 21, is a pronoun. Whole, I am a poet. 
WiLuie SMITH. 
21. REBUS. 


Cross Worp ENIGMA. 


22. My first is in sod, but not in earth. 
My second is in value, but not in worth. 
My third is in water, but not in land. 
My fourth is in wrist, but not in hand. 
My fifth is in swing, but not in walk. 
My sixth is in gape, but not in talk. 

My seventh is in swim, but not in float. 





My eighth is in carry, but not in tote. 
My ninth is in cushion, but not in seat. 
My tenth is in head, but not in feet. 

My eleventh in precise, but not in neat. 
My twelfth is in turnip, but not in beet. 
My thirteenth in earth, but not in sand. 
My whole is useful all over the land. 

FRISCO. 
23. PROVERB. 


24. Complete,I am the rear. Change my 
head, and I am a horse kept for hire. Change 
my head again, and I am a boy’s nickname. 
Again, andIam destitution. Again, and I ama 
bundle. Again, and I am an engine of torture. 
Again, andI am a small nail. Again, and I 
ama bag. Transpose me, and I am a wooden 
vessel. Behead me, andl inquire. U. Geng. 
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[Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the ‘‘Eprtor oF Otver Optic’s MaGAZzINg, 
Boston, Mass.’’ Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to “‘ Lez AND SHEPARD, 43 AND 45 FRANKLIN 
Street, Boston, Mass.’’ Puzzles must be original,‘and 


must be accompanied by the post-office address of the sender. ] 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! A Happy New 

Year! We extend them both to all our 
readers with as much earnestness and sincerity 
as though we were permitted to say it to them 
individually. We welcome them — all the old 
readers and all the new ones — to our Maga- 
zine for the year 1875. But we cannot say 
much in a general way in this place, for there 
is an enormous pile of letters to be answered 
for the first number of the year. — Juanito’s 
enigma is good now, except the u in ‘‘ armor.” 
Maunder’s Dictionary is not authority on this 
side the ocean; but we will save the puzzle. — 
‘* Thompson with a P.” is not a good name, 
though the rebus is a good one; and we shall 
not blame the artist if it is thrown aside, be- 
cause it 1s too much name to engrave. — Little 
Bobtail is Feramorz now; and we take the let- 
ter rebus. — Caxton’s rebus will pass ; we have 
concluded not to publish the photos. — Blazer 
don’t send his name with his puzzles; trans- 
posing is not allowable in diamonds or oquaress ; 
and the cross word is faulty. 

Willie Smith’s enigma will answer very well, 
and he will find it in this number if ever. — 
C. I. S. should know that those boys whose 
names are in ‘‘ Our Letter Writers ” wish to 
solicit correspondence; but we don’t advertise 
anybody’s stamps. —Can’t read Gage’s ad- 
dress — subscriber? — Our little friend, ‘“‘a 
subscriber,” did not think any editor ‘‘ could 
or would give a chromo so handsome as ‘ The 
Coming Wave’” — fact! And the Magazine 
will be better than ever in 1875. — Iron Duke’s 
cryptogram is filed for insertion if space per- 
mits. — Alphonzo Chubber’s rebus will pass, 
and so would his other matter, if fair play al- 
lowed us to take more than one puzzle from 





each writer. — Apollo, who hails from Colora- 
do Territory, and not from the western part 
of New York State, sends a knight’s tour; but 
one can only be made from an eight-line verse, 
long metre, without misdividing the syllable. 
In the word square, a ‘‘man or boy” is not 
exactly a ‘‘ mail; ” and so Apollo must ‘‘ cast” 
again. 

Audax sends a first-class rebus, which re- 
minds us of old times, especially as he was 
one of our oldest puzzlers, under the name 
of ‘* Dictator.” — Do ang of our readers know 
of a ‘‘ humorous speech ” on Duluth, by acon- 
gressman ?— Verbena has a diamond which is 
pure carbon.—A word square by E. H. S., 
tinkered, will do. — Thompson with aP. again; 
one a month; but the ‘‘thin G.” is too thin; 
mend it, and send it again with a shorter sig- 
nature. — Buckshot is pleased with the pro- 
spectus for next year, and hits the mark with 
his word square. — Prince Fuzz’s half word 
square 1s of the right material. — We have no 
doubt we could understand Tommy Hawk’s 
king’s tour — not four — if we had the time to 
study it; but we prefer to hand it to one of our 
associates, who understands the game. — It 
looks to Jesse Healey ‘‘as if some partiality 
was shown to certain contributors,” as Vigi- 
lax — proof, read V.’s growls. Healey’s defi- 
nitions are wrong, and his verse execrable in 
the double, and the initials and finals are not 
represented in the pictorial. 

Meta, we have two daughters — not interest- 
ed in amateur affairs. In the hour-glass, one 
definition is omitted, which mixes the whole 
thing. — Lychopinax’s first rebus meets our 
views. — Con’s rebus is good enough to print, 
and we hope the large supply this month will 
not ruin its chances. — Laurie Lance’s pi puz- 
zle will do; but College was not one of the 
Buffs. — Medley’s word square is good; and 
the printer uses as many of the puzzles sent 
to him as he can. — We do not feel called upon 
to meddle with the Georgetown egg-dealer; 





OUR LETTER BAG. 


our readers must make their own trades. — We 
should be glad to oblige Edmund Earle, but 
we do not like the subject of his enigma. — 
U. Gene’s metagram goes to the printer. — 
Maggie’s diamond will answer, but not under 
the name of that departed head worker in any 
form — it is banished. —‘‘ Dashing Dilligence” 
is as faulty in definitions as in spelling; a D. D. 
ought to spell better. We should feel guilty 
if we accepted ‘‘ to councle” as a definition for 
‘‘advise.” But D. D.’s case is hopeful. 

Frisco’s cross word will pass, and his writing 
is very fair, but he should not flourish or 
sprawl his letter all over a large sheet. — Ital- 
ian Boy’s geographical diamond is accepted. 
Solely for information we asked who he was, 
and we do zo¢ insinuate that he is a plagiarist. 
The question was simply to indicate the rea- 
son why we ought to have the address of the 
sender. — Hyperion’s double diamond is very 
good, but the name of the small town in Sicily 
will bother the puzzlers. — Willie Smith’s head 
is level — we all have to laugh at times, everr 
in school. — Marcus’s enigma will do nicely, 
and the Letter Bag closes about the fifteenth 
of the month. — Coldstream don’t send his 
address. In large places, the P. O. box or 
number of the street should be given. —Juani- 
to, one a month. — Hoodlum, who is genuine, 
sends adiamond, which shall try forits chances. 
— Wyoming's double is good enough. — E. C. 
H.’s diamond is satisfactory. — Mohawk’s 
cross word suits us. The issue on which his 
parody is based is now a dead one. He likes 
‘that Honeywood” because he came from 
Devon, England. Mohawk’s ancestors came 
from there — so did ours. 

The Berkshire Three send.an enigma which 
contains too many repetitions. Mot more than 
one in ten of the letters should be used more 
than once. We have applied this rule for many 
years, and it works well. — Caxton comes for 
the third time this month; but, while we are 
grateful to him for his constant remembrance 
of us, we can’t use his double. — A. C. B. must 
know we cannot insert that long story he sends 
for Our Letter Writers, however grateful we 
may be for his pleasant words. — Why should 
we send our card to A. J. H.?— Xit Xingle 
sends a long double, the first line of which is 
‘‘A town of Westphalia, in the Duchy of 
Cleaves.” He gives the town as “ Dinslacen.” 
There is no such place. He means Dinslaken ; 
it is not in Westphalia, but in Rhenish Prus- 
sia. There is no Duchy of Cleaves; there was 
a Duchy of Cleves; it is now in the govern- 
ment of Dasseldorf.— Three out of four of 
Welsh’s anagrams are good, and we take 
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them because they will be a novelty in our 
pages. 

We welcome College to our columns again, 
and this time he comes with a Shakesperian 
rebus. We are happy to hear from him; and 
he will be glad to hear from former puzzler 
friends, Care J. R. Sever, 39-41 Park Place, 
New York. — Telegraph sends a square which is 
good enough to use. — Will the author of *‘ Me- 
oro” send us his address? — Those who sent 
addresses for ‘‘ Our Letter Writers,” if they do 
not find them under this head, will understand 
that they have not complied with our rules, — 
which we have given several times within the 
last year, and they may now be found under 
the heading of this department. 


Our LETTER WRITERS. 


[For the use of subscribers and regular purchasers only, 

who should state that they are such. Addresses on postal 
cards are not inserted, and only one name from each letter. 
No advertisements admitted here. ] 
_C. E. Joyce, Little Rock, Ark. (stamps, 
coins, and curiosities). — Feramorz, 48 West 
Forty-eighth St., New York City (autograph 
collection). — Charles I. Sturgis, St. Mark’s 
School, Southboro’, Mass. (stamps). — Frank 
L. Walker, Box 822, New York City. — Joseph 
H. Simonton, Box 105, Belfast, Me. (stamps 
and fun). — David Merrill, Erie, Pa. (amateur 
authors). — Charles E. Lord, Metuchen, N. J. 
(birds’ eggs.) — Harry A. Whipple, 73 Woos- 
ter St., New Haven, Conn. (visiting cards). 
— Charles S. McCoy, Cadiz, Ohio. —N. W. 
Sanborn, Marblehead, Mass. (specimens and 
engravers). — Frank D. Mills, L. B. 987, Pitts- 
field, Mass. (stamps, autographs, and ama- 
teurs). — Harry Wyman, Frank Whittemore, 
Stoneham, Mass. — A. C. Barler, Upper Al- 
ton, Ill. (with phonographic students). — Ster- 
eograph, Box 128, Copenhagen, N. Y. (pic- 
tures and stereoscopic views).— Stu Dent, 
Box 484, Walcott, Wayne Co., N. Y. (amateurs 
and mathematics). — Henry P. White, Box 9, 
Belfast, Me. (stamps and fun). 

No Name’s puzzles are capital, but he does 
not send his post-office address, and we hastily - 
commit them to the open waste-basket, which 
always gapes at our side when we make up 
this department. We ask everybody interested 
to read the standing notice at the head of the 
Letter Bag. ‘The address should be given 
every time, for we cannot undertake to remem- 
ber any one’s name and residence. No Name’s 
puzzles, we repeat, are capital; but how can we 
know that they are not copied from some other 
magazine? Such things are done. 
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HOUGH-New Year’s Day comes round 

every twelvemonth, it does not become 
an old story, and its festivities, its kind wishes, 
and its loving gifts are as welcome as ever. 
It is the beginning of a new season of proba- 
tion, whose mysterious events are as uncertain 
as they are unseen and unfathomable. It may 
be full of bereavement, misfortune, and disas- 
ter, or running over with prosperity and glad- 
ness. The issues of the future are not with 
us, and from our hearts we wzsk our friends a 
Happy New Year, sincerely desiring and pray- 
ing that it may be such to them. But even if 
misfortune and disaster come to blight our 
worldly hopes, it may still be a Happy New 
Year in a higher sense, for adversity is not the 
worst foe of humanity, since it may lead to 
higher hopes, nobler aspirations, and a truer 
life. We extend to all our friends, young and 
old, a Happy New Year, whether it be in the 
enjoyment of the best that earth has to give, 
or of the holiest and purest which heaven 
promises in the future. But earth and heaven 
may come together even here below, and, 
mingling, make the realities of the present a 
foretaste of the glories of the future. 


THE NEW VOLUME. 


E present to our readers the first num- 

ber of the seventeenth volume of OLIVER 
Optic’s MAGAZINE. Eight full years of ser- 
vice on this, and ten of labor on another of 
similar character in former years, havé given 
the editor an abundant experience, which he 
hopes to make available in the work before 
him. The thousands of letters which come to 
him during the year assure him that he has 
succeeded, even beyond his warmest expecta- 
tions, in meeting the wants of young and old, 
of both sexes. 

We have labored diligently and earnestly to 
make the initial number of the present vol- 
ume a good beginning for the new year, and 
to have it indicate what we intend to do in the 
successive numbers. We do not indulge in 
any foam or froth for a first number, or raise 





a standard which we cannot uniformly main- 
tain. We ask our friends, old, new, and casual, 
to examine this number, and then compare its 
contents with those of any similar publication. 
We do not cater for the babies in the cradle or 
the little ones in the nursery, for these are ex- 
cellently well provided for by others, with 
whom we do not seek to compete, and who 
have our best wishes for their success. We 
offer a monthly visitor for the family which 
shall contain something to please all its mem- 
bers, young and old; something amusing, in- 
teresting, instructing, and elevating. 

The publishers and the editor are working 
for the future as well as the present. They do 
not desire to raise a breeze which shall subside 
after the present month; to make a spasmodic 
effort at the beginning of the year, and then re- 
lapse into idleness and indifference till another 
starting-point is reached; but they wish to 
make an ‘“‘even thing” of their work, which 
shall indicate a steady progress. What the 
Magazine for January is, it will be through the 
year. Of course we depend upon the exer- 
tions of our friends and subscribers for co- 
operation, and we assure them that, in this 
connection, whatever they do for others they 
do for themselves. 


——_—_~> —_ ——_ 


TIME LOOKS. 


FEW months since, at Milford; N. H., 

a gang of masked robbers broke into the 
house of the cashier of the bank, locked up 
or tied up the members of his family, and 
compelled him, with a rope around his neck, 
to open the bank and the vault thereof, which 
they plundered of a large sum in money and 
bonds. Several similar outrages have been 
perpetrated in various parts of the country, 
and the position of cashier of a bank has really 
become a perilous one to hold. 

During a recent trip to the west, we met a 
gentleman in a sleeping car, with whom we 
talked for some time about the Milford outrage. 
He had been to the scene of this daring rob- 
bery, visited the bank, and conversed with the 
cashier and his family; and his account of the 
affair was exceedingly interesting. When 
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something was said about the remedy for such 
outrages, we discovered that the gentleman 
was Mr. James Sargent, who has a national 
reputation as an inventor of locks, and who 
has completely outdone the famous Hobbs in 
picking locks, as a test of their security. He 
has already provided the means of defeating 
the operations of ‘‘ masked burglars,” who 
make the cashier their first victim. This is 
what is called the ‘‘ patent time lock,” and it 
affords all the security that can possibly be 
desired against this class of robbers. It is a 
bank-lock attachment, consisting of two inde- 
pendent clocks, so that if one stops or fails, the 
other will do the work. Theclocks are wound 
and set so as to run from one to forty-eight 
hours. 

The bank officer, in closing the vault, sets 
the clocks, for example, to run till nine the 
next morning. The door cannot be opened 
until that time by any one, not even by the 
cashier, or other person, who sets it. The 
vault can only be opened at nine o’clock, un- 

_less the door be broken down. The bank 
officer is unable to do it; knives and pistols 
in the hands of masked burglars cannot com- 
pel him to doit. Bank robbers know all about 
these things before they commence a job; and 
where there is a ‘‘ time lock” they will not 
disturb innocent cashiers sleeping in their 
warm beds. The invention has been exten- 
sively applied, and we read the testimonials of 
a score of bank officials, who feel perfectly se- 
cure with this means of safety on the doors of 
the vault. 


Fast Frrenps. — This is Mr. J. F. Trow- 
bridge’s latest story in book form, published 
by J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. It is a very 
good story, introducing Jack Hazard, who has 
figured largely in the author’s recent stories, 
and we find no ‘‘ wicked sensationalism ” in 
it, to demoralize the boys, unless we except 
the opportune recovery of the hero’s money, 
near the close of the volume. 


Games. — “ Portrait authors” is a new 
game, published by the West & Lee ‘Game 
Co., Worcester, Mass. On the cards are very 
good portraits of thirty-two historians, poets, 
novelists, journalists, and other authors. 

Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass., 
who issue a catalogue of a vast number of 
Games and Home Amusements, have recently 
published three new games, called ‘‘ American 
History, or the Patriots of the Revolution; ” 
“The Game of Figures;” and ‘ Corona,. or 
the Game of the Banner and Crown.” 
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PuzzLepom ComPLeETE. — This is a descrip- 
tion and history of all sorts of puzzles, by 
Canoe, which would be a great help to those 
interested. We indorse it. Our Boys Pub- ° 
lishing Co., Toledo, Ohio. e 


AmaTEuRS.— The Dew Drop, Ernest K. 
Packard, South Boston, Mass., 35 cents a year, 
still lives, moves onward and upward, and has 
its being. It is just entering on its eighth 
volume, and is one of the best amateurs of the 
day. — The Western Amateur, Ed. S. Hender- 
son, Burlington, Kansas, is very well got up, 
and well edited. 30 cents a year. — The Mouse 
(two and one half inches by two inches), Art. 
J. Huss, Tiffin, Ohio, 6 cents a year. —The 
Seaside Monthly (four inches by two and one 
half), N. W. Sanborn, Marblehead, Mass., 10 
cents a year.— The.Amateur Globe, Hotel 
Berkeley, Boston, is a handsome, first-class 
paper (ten by eight), with an ‘editorial staff” 
of five,‘and Sphinx is the puzzle editor. 25 
cents for six months. — Our Gem, Sherlock, 
Smith & Co., Syracuse; N. Y. (twelve by nine), 
holds its own, at 25 cents a year. — Our Boys 
hails from Toledo, Ohio, now, where it steps 
into the shoes of Corn City’s Compliments : 
Geo. C. Smith & Co., Drawer 25. 15 centsa 
a year.— No “ Novelty ” received. 


Tue Discracep Poet. — We will forgive 
him if he will send no more poems for ten 
years. We accept the apology, James. In spite 
of thy fault we love thee still, poet. To prove 
it, we print the best verse we can find in the 
two poems before us :— 


“ The maid with a cry ran into the woods, 
And off to her cottage she sped ; 
She stumbled and fell ; her head struck a rock, 
And she lay on the ground as if dead.” 


The maid had a dog. A wolf came. ‘ Off 
to her cottage she sped.” She did not like 
wolves. They made “ horrible yells.” Thedog 
attended to the matter. ‘‘ The battle raged 
fiercely for hours.” The wolf went under. So 
did the dog. We publish this verse in justice 
to the poet. We publish another from ‘‘ Home 
is Nought without a Mother,” in justice to 
ourself, to prove that we don’t persecute the 
prophets or the poets : — 


‘** Fathers may control the family, 

Though his voice is rough, yet kind ; 

Yet that smiling face will haunt you, 
Ever be within your mind. 

Sons and daughters who are wayward, 
Bear in mind you'll get none other, 

Who will bear thy many troubles, 
Like an ever-loving mother ! ’”’ 
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WE HAVE MET, AND WE MAVE PARTED. 
SONG AND CHORUS. 


Affetuoso. 


Words by Constance BRUCE. Music by J. H. TENNEY. 


is We have met,and we have parted, And the 
2. Thine will flow like some fair river, Bright’ning 


Rit. a Tempo. 


stream of life flowson; Thine in gladness, minein sadness, As it did indays py rele er 
in the glowing beaw; Mine the shadows ne’er forsaking,Stealing on b pery a gleam; Buttho’ 
colla voce. 


- chance, is sometimes troubled By some pass-ingtho'tof me; Minehaswon a darkness 
here their course may differ, One thro’ meadow, one thro’ glen, Both will end in death’s dark 


Rall. “>, Chorus. 


doubled, By its ceaseless dreams of thee. We have met,and wehave parted, And the 
 @-cean, ‘ And ‘twill mat - ter little ‘then...  & 


ehave met, - and we have parted, And the 


Rit. 


’ 


_ stream oflifeflows on; Thineingladness,minein sadness,Asit didin days a - gone. 


= = 


. stream oflifefiows on; Thinein gladness,minein sadness, As it indays a - gone. 
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